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THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


I may be allowed to repeat that in these papers upon the 
unquestioned writings of Paul I have not proposed to do 
any part of the work of the commentator. One might well 
shrink from attempting anything of the sort in a treatment 
of the Letter to the Romans, the very battle-field of the 
dogmatists, and, perhaps more than any other portion of 
Holy Scripture, the innocent occasion of the complaint 
against theology as the most quarrel-provoking of sciences. 
The things which it is hoped will come into the light as we 
read, will be as readily confessed by the Calvinist as by the 
Arminian, by the interpreters who find in this letter the 
doctrines of Vicarious Atonement and the imputation of the 
sin of Adam, as by those who find nothing of the sort. It 
may, indeed, result that through endeavoring to read the 
Epistle as a whole, and in a large fashion, we shall take in 
the different parts more according to their true proportions 
than is sometimes the way of students. The Scriptures have 
suffered more than can be told from having been read, as it 
were, “through a microscope” which has magnified every 
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jot and tittle to gigantic measures, until the least part 
seemed fitted to bear an enormous strain. What we are 
looking at is for all eyes, if only they will look long and 
steadily, and can penetrate beneath a surface which contin- 
ual use has so hardened and polished that it is far easier to 
slip over it than to go under it; and we may hope, perhaps, 
that by entering more fully into the mind and heart of the 
writing, we shall put a fairer interpretation upon sentences 
and words which have been unduly emphasized, and even 
changed into intellectual puzzles. 

Our letter cannot be dated with absolute exactness, but 
may safely be placed a little later than the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and not long after the close of the first twenty- 
five years of the Christian life. Perhaps because of these 
few added years, or it may be because the seed of the kingdom 
had fallen upon more congenial soil, our religion is already 
more firmly and deeply rooted in a world which wears a 
more abiding look and stands fast as that which is to live on 
and be enriched by its new faith. “The night is indeed far 
spent, the day is at hand, and their salvation is nearer than 
when they believed,” there is no clear prevision of the 
Christian ages which we look back upon, but the writer sees 
work to be done before the end can be reached, which will 
fill a long day, and his exhortations take on an ethical 
fulness and even completeness, as for those who have a will 
of God to do on earth as well as a kingdom of God to 
descend into the midst of them out of the heavens. 

This Church of the Romans is without any historical 
founder. Paul, at this writing, had never been there. The 
Roman Catholic Church does, indeed, maintain that Peter 
was in Rome in the second year of the Emperor Claudius, 
about 44 A.D.; but of this there is absolutely no evidence ; 
on the contrary, according to the book of the Acts, he was 
in Jerusalem at that time. Possibly Paul may have had 
some influence upon these early disciples through Priscilla 
and Aquila. Moreover, we have in this company of Chris- 
tians more than a colony of native Jews who had become 
Christians in their own country before going to dwell in 
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Rome, and more than a simple case of transplanting which 
would not be surprising to any who understood how easy 
was the communication in those days between the great 
metropolis, and even the most distant provinces. It is evi- 
dent from the letter that these converts to Christianity were 
of Gentile birth. Add to this the fact that Paul reasons 
with them, and quotes Scripture to them as he could have 
done only in writing to Jews, and we see that they were 
Gentiles who had become Jews before they became Chris- 
tians; that is, they were Gentile converts to Judaism, it 
may even be of the second generation. This is a state of 
things which accords entirely with what we know from 
Gentile sources of the vitality of the Jews’ religion, and to 
what good purpose sometimes, if not always or generally, 
they had compassed sea and land to make proselytes. And 
here, too, we have a glimpse into a world which is mostly 
hidden from us. We havé a significant hint at least as to 
what may have been going on ina half score or more of 
Christian years, of which we have scarcely a record. Dur- 
ing these years the law has proved a good school-master to 
bring men to Christ. Especially was this the case where it 
had been received by Gentiles, and so with a more liberal 
interpretation. Gentile-Jews may have been precisely the 
best prepared to become followers of Jesus, not fighting 
against him at first as Paul did, but even more than ready 
to be set free from a burdensome and to them merely con- 
ventional and positive ritual; at all events, hospitable to ali 
the approaches of the new faith, and able to see that the 
Teacher was only more than the expected Messiah, and not 
less. With one exception, the names of those to whom 
Paul sends greetings in this letter are Gentile; and there is 
not the slightest reference to any Jewish apostle or evangel- 
ist as the messenger of the good tidings in which they are 
rejoicing. It is as if “throughout all the world,” to borrow 
the writer’s large phrase, all things had been in readiness 
and the fuel gathered, to which it only remained to apply 
the fire. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Chris- 
tianity appears in every quarter simultaneously, as the next 
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step forward, as in a good sense the outcome of the life of 
God’s people where its best development was possible. We 
give a very slender account of the origin of such a Christian 
community as this in Rome when we speak of those who 
may have returned with the story of the wonders at the 
great Feast of Pentecost of which we read in the second 
chapter of Acts. It was an inspired and creative Age. 
God the Holy Spirit was writing the truth upon all hearts 
that could take the inscription. The time had come when 
it was scarcely necessary for a man to say to his brother, 
“ Know the Lord”; everywhere men were found who knew 
him, and all were kings and priests for the wondrous abun- 
dance of Divine Life. To those who questioned and dis- 
trusted, it seemed that the world was “turned upside down”; 
to believers, the millennium was near, and every blessed 
promise and prophecy soon to be fulfilled. It is a great 
mistake to think that Chrstianity encountered only opposi- 
tion, whether from Jew or Gentile. It spoke out beyond 
all expectation the secret of many hearts which had been 
regarded as unutterable. It found souls waiting for the 
word, as if they should say to its messengers, We knew that 
you were on your way and would soon be here. We do not 
mean that we should ever have had it had the Lord never 
been revealed out of the heavens, but rather that he came in 
the fulness of the times. 

We gather from this letter only indirectly what must 
have been the Christianity of these Christians in Rome. 
We can only say that Paul does not argue and plead with 
them as with those who would be ready to dissent and 
object, as in his letters to the Galatians and Corinthians. 
The references to any discordant elements in their church 
are very slight, rather in the way of provision for what may 
come, than as meeting any actual necessity. There is a 
“doctrine which they have learned,” and their “ obedience 
is come abroad unto all men,” and they need only a caution 
with reference to some whose characters could not have 
been the best, and who threaten divisions and scandals in 
what is still a united and happy Christian household. The 
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letter comes before us accordingly as an outpouring of the 
mind and heart of the apostle to those who may be supposed 
to be almost, if not altogether, in sympathy with his experi- 
ence. It is not so much a dissertation upon Christianity, as 
some have expressed themselves about it, as a leaf from the 
spiritual autobiography of Paul, his own account of how he 
came to be a Christian, and had found in the rising faith a 
meeting-place for Jew and Gentile, and hope for all the 
world, even for those who were then most bitterly opposed 
to the gospel. It is the story of his own redemption and 
growth in grace. 

«And what first engages and interests us in his course of 
thought is his steady appeal to “every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.” He shows us that his religion was all in 
all to him because it satisfied his spiritual and moral wants, 
and, therefore, did for him the work of a religion. As we 
read what we may call these “confessions of Paul,” we have 
set forth before us a Christianity which is its own evidence. 
“ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” The bread is good 
bread, for it satisfies my hunger and renews my strength 
and puts gladness into my heart. Paul says, “Let us look 
at the facts of man’s spiritual and moral condition, and that 
whether he may seem to have been privileged or unprivi- 
leged, called Jew and addressed by a law from above and 
from without, or called Gentile and with only the law 
written upon the heart. No matter now where he was born 
or what he was born, let us rather consider what he is, or, if 
you will, what you and I are.” And penetrating beneath 
everything in the form of the thought and in the method of 
illustrating it which belonged to the apostle as a Hebrew, 
we are brought to a human experience that is sure to come 
into the light of our life as it is enriched in the sight of God, 
and to be recognized as our most pressing want. God has 
so made us, and so besets us behind and before, and so 
inwardly possesses us, that we cannot be without a sense of 
guilt and shame as we compare our moral standards with 
our moral attainments: “To him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” We cannot look upon 
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our life as upon a machine which works badly, and yet 
is no affair of ours; not only are we dissatisfied with it, we 
take blame to ourselves for the failure. We do not even 
bestir ourselves and devise expedients and look about for 
help, simply because we see that wherever the blame of 
failure may rest, we shall be involved all the same in the 
consequences. We say, It is sin and oursin. We are the 
failures. We refuse to go behind this consciousness. We 
will not have it explained away. We will not allow the 
reasoner to comfort us by declaring that it is the badly 
balanced being which is in fault, the excess of force in what 
we are pleased to call our lower nature, and that we always 
obey our law and work out the will of our Creator concern- 
ing us. When we find a law that when we would do good 
evil is present with us, we say it is our fault that there is 
such a law, and the inability under which we labor is moral. 
We hold it to be wrong not to obey our consciences, and 
not to have consciences to obey, even when so to do costs us 
something and involves sacrifice. Not to have this sense of 
sin is not to have inherited our higher nature, not yet to be 
men indeed. Now no man should wish to be relieved from 
this sense of dissatisfaction so long as there is any occasion 
for it. It isa blessed and most helpful unrest, because it 
goads him to effort and sacrifice. It is not good for him to 
think that there is no reality in it; that, as the phrase is, it 
is purely subjective; that it is as unreasonable for a man to 
blame himself for giving way to an impetuous temper as it 
would be for a tree to be mortified at producing sour fruit. 
Nay, man does well to cary up his own thought into the 
Divine Mind, and say, God feels about me as I do about 
myself, only more intensely, and, as it were, with the infinite 
force of his moral being. He may be benevolently inclined 
towards me, but he can take no delight in one who does not 
love what is good earnestly enough to do it though at a cost, 
—one who declines to take this part in the struggle out of 
which the highest things are born. 

Now, how to deal with this consciousness of sin is the 
question of the apostle. We want it to quicken us, but it 
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threatens to slay us. We need to meet it with a sense of 
forgiveness, but it should be a forgiveness which so touches 
and renews our souls that we thoroughly repent, and, 
by our new obedience, know that we are forgiven. We 
do not want, in finding a justifying God, to lose our just 
God. It is better that he should slay us than that we 
should part with our trust in him, and reverence for 
him. How can I be at peace with a holy God through 
a sense of his forgiving love, and yet so persuaded of 
his hatred of all that is evil, that I shall be engaged 
against evil? Is there any power or grace which will 
deliver me from a paralyzing fear, and, at the same time, 
fill me with an overmastering passion for goodness? Our 
letter presents Paul to us as engaged with this question. 
He writes about it, of course, as a Hebrew of the Hebrews 
would write, gathering up arguments, illustrations, instances 
from the Scriptures of his Church, and addressing those who 
were his fellow-believers, although of Gentile birth; and 
yet it is not hard to reach down through his forms of thought 
to experiences which are universal, and are reproduced from 
generation to generation as the religious life more and more 
comes into the light. The new life of Martin Luther was 
born out of the same conflict as this which is here so vividly 
pictured by the apostle. In this letter the answer to his 
question which the writer had found in Christianity is 
brought forward according to the need of that age, and 
chiefly as the meeting-place of Jew and Gentile, at one in 
the want and in the supply which has been provided for it, 
alike concluded in sin, and alike reconciled unto God in 
Christ. The thought of Paul argues for Christianity as 
already a well established experience, and all the better be- 
cause it is not a formal argument for Christianity. They are 
Christians to whom Paul writes, and have no thought to be 
anything else, and are only seeking to come to a better 
understanding, and a better use of their Christianity. And 
we see indirectly the way in which the writer came to be a 
Christian. He had done his best to live by his inherited 
religion; he had made the most of his confidence in the 
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flesh; he had set his face against every one, and especially 
against Jesus and his follower Stephen in their endeavors to 
weaken his reliance upon the traditions of the fathers; he 
had sought for peace in the abundance of religious observ- 
ances and in a punctilious legality; but the law could not 
save him and the Infinite love was hidden from him. At 
length in the divine Providence the dayspring came; 
Christ was revealed in his heart. So far as the revelation 
was inward it came gradually. He began to suspect that 
what he was opposing was what he needed. The good 
came to him first as evil, and its approaches were those of 
the tempter. Perhaps he looked upon Jesus as too much 
the friend of publicans and sinners, as healing the hurt of 
God’s people with a false cry of peace, as substituting the 
excitement of the moment for the slowly maturing experi- 
ence of years. It was a kind of fanaticism which as a good 
Hebrew, he was engaged to resist. But God had provided 
for him. He had chosen him to be an instrument in his 
hands for a work which should be second only to that of 
Jesus; indeed, the further divine unfolding of that Reconcil- 
iation, the next step in the proceeding of the Spirit. I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that this internal struggle was 
going on in the mind of Paul long before he had paid any 
serious attention to the outward history and claims of the 
gospel. It belongs to that intense moral life which the 
Jews’ religion was intended, in the divine education, to call 
forth. Wherever in Jerusalem or in Rome there was a 
sincere Hebrew, this life would so appear with its anxieties 
and its agonies. The law entered that offences might 
abound, that sin might be seen to be sin, that the latent 
moral nature might be made to appear. 

Now it is beyond all dispute that in substance, if not in 
the precise form which we have given to it, Paul had 
fought this fight and had prevailed. His mind had been 
abidingly calmed and quickened. He had passed from what 
threatened to be death into life. This is his Christianity as 
it is revealed in this letter, and it is as good for Gentile as 
for Jew; and those who for the time have rejected it and 
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seem to be castaways, will not always reject it: God must 
have somehow provided for the return of his banished ones. 
Paul does not come before us as one who is seeking to have 
our great religious conceptions of man and his worlds super- 
naturally authenticated ; he writes as one who, however he 
may be, and because he is persuaded of God and immortality, 
would have no peace save as he could be reconciled to God. 
He is not concerned as to where he is to be or how long he 
is to be; but as to what he is now and shall be forever. He 
is not asking whether there is a God, but how does God 
regard him. He would be at one with God in a sense of 
divine forgiveness, and a worker with God in a persuasion 
of divine help. There can be no doubt that he had found 
relief. He was in a thoroughly healthy spiritual condition. 
His Christianity was, as we say, experimental, and he lived 
by means of it a divine life in a hope which was full of 
immortality. 

I have expanded and paraphrased this record which Paul 
has been willing that we should read, and present it as a 
marvellous testimony to the moral and spiritual power which 
was redeeming him and his world. In putting his words to 
this use, I am well aware that to many who in our day have 
interpreted the writings of the apostle, all this experience 
of his has seemed purely subjective, his agony and his peace 
the action and the reaction of his own devout seul. He 
wrought out this salvation for himself with the help of his 
father’s God, and it was simply the inevitable outcome of 
his national religion. And they go on to say that what Paul 
found in himself he chose to ascribe to Christianity, or 
rather to Christ, whom he had never personally known, and 
whom, accordingly, he fashioned out of his own mind and 
heart and imagination; that, in short, Paul, not Jesus, is to 
be regarded as the founder of our religion. Of course if this 
be so, the whole epistle gives us no help in any endeavor to 
place Jesus before our eyes as one who has stood in the 
midst of us. But, on the other hand, if it is not so, we have 
in this writer a most conspicuous and instructive instance of 


the highest kind of influence; and when we trace back to 
2 
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its source the work wrought upon Paul, the marvellous 
personality of Jesus begins to take on some true proportions. 

Now let it first be noticed that had Jesus done less 
for Paul, had he not become a Christ within him, and, 
as it were, another and diviner soul, there would have 
been no ground for this theory of a subjective Christianity. 
I venture to say that only the searching quality of this 
influence of Jesus upon his out-of-due-time convert, chang- 
ing his very thought and recreating him from above, lends 
any color of reasonableness to the assertion that the Chris- 
tianity of Paul was simply the abundance of his own spiritual 
and moral being, and owed nothing to any mediation of 
Jesus. There would be no room for such a supposition had 
Paul simply conquered his prejudices and changed his opin- 
ions about some external evidence, and had declared himself 
satisfied that Jesus came from God because no man could do 
the miracles which he did, except God were with him. It 
could not have been said in that case, “Judaism has ex- 
panded and blossomed and calls itself Christianity.” If the 
religion of Paul had been at second hand, there would have 
been no question as to its origin. “He is repeating the 
words of another,” we should have said. But his religion is 
at first-hand. It isa part of him. It is the abundance of 
his own heart. So we have, at all events, a most earnest 
and religious soul brought to a érisis in his spiritual life. 
His old religion had done all it could for him, and it was not 
a little. It had brought home to his consciousness a very 
deep want, a want which, as he assumes, others who have 
had a training like his must feel with him. And the ques- 
tions which he is asking are such as it would seem no man 
can answer. They relate to the thoughts of God concerning 
him. They can be met only by one who shall be able to 
assure him in the name of God. Certainly it will not be 
enough for him to be in a more hopeful mood, and to take a 
more cheerful view of the religious situation. The crisis 
calls for an influx of heavenly light and love, with or with- 
out mediation. Here, one would say, is the very man either 
to accept a religion if there is one in the world which is fitted 
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for him and is within his reach, or to be made the mediator 
of a new religion and speak from God, in God’s name, and 
not as impressed by another, and so become himself a new 
light among men. There were Jewish monotheists in Judea, 
and everywhere, who never became anything more, who 
continued, perhaps, to make proselytes to their ancient faith, 
but neither accepted the religion which Jesus brought, nor 
added any other religion to the world. Paul was found by 
the new religion, and went about proclaiming with the 
utmost zeal and self-sacrifice that great faith his own and 
yet not his own; he did lift Jewish monotheism into Chris- - 
tianity, and that from being monotheists they had been 
raised, together with him, into this gospel and had become 
Christians, was the one thing which he seems to have had 
in common with these Romans. It was “known throughout 
the world” that they gladly called themselves not merely 
monotheists, but Christians, and, having heard about them, 
in his joy and rejoicing he had written to them; for, some- 
how, he and they had been blessed with a new religion. Is 
there any blessing to be compared with it? 

But is it anything more than theory which undertakes to 
set aside our apostle’s explicit and implicit recognition of 
one Jesus as the explanation under God of all this? Why 
should we say that Paul thought out and prayed out a relig- 
ion, called it “belief in Jesus as the Christ,” and then out 
of a full heart wrote about it to some religious people in 
Rome who, strangely enough, seem to have passed through a 
similar experience? The answer isin our letter. I do not 
know how language could express the utmost loyalty of 
discipleship more clearly and powerfully than it is declared 
in the opening sentences of this epistle. We learn from 
them, as distinctly as words can tell, under what mastery 
Paul had been laboring and suffering during those twelve 
years or more of which we have scarcely any record; and 
the Jesus who wrote no book, and the books of whose 
friends omit so many details which we long to know, is 
revealed to us as the very power, wisdom, and love of God 
in this “servant of Jesus Christ”; this man “separated 
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unto the gospel of God concerning his son Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” by whom he has “received grace and apostleship,” 
and whose name he blends with the name of “God our 
Father” in his sweet benedictions. It is all “through Jesus 
Christ.” It is the “gospel of his Son.” It is this gospel in 
which “the righfeousness of God is revealed.” “God is 
judging the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” He is search- 
ing their hearts by the spirit of his Son, and yet also “ they 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
blessing which he has gained is inseparably bound up with 
- that terrible fact of the violent death of Jesus. Through 
that dying, pardon and new life have reached them. That 
sacrifice has at once fulfilled and put an end to all sacrifices ; 
they are reconciled to God without falling into any moral 
indifference or laxity. The “eternal life” which God is 
giving them is through Jesus Christ. The new spirit which 
is bearing fruit in the world is the spirit of Christ. He 
writes of the “love of Christ,” Christ’s love of us, our love 
for him. The truth which he speaks is “the truth in 
Christ.” They are “one body in Christ.” They are to “ put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” “They live to the Lord and 
they die to the Lord.” They are to “stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” He is “persuaded by the Lord Jesus.” 
God is “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” What Paul 
has done, “Christ has wrought by him.” He _ beseeches 
them “for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake.” Some persons 
will have it that Paul created the Christ; that needing a 
reconciling God he lifted Jesus into such a being ; accepted 
and spiritualized the wonderful stories which his disciples 
were telling about him; became as zealous in his advocacy 
as he had been in his hatred of the gospel, and really founded 
the religion which he claimed to have received. If we can 
trust his own emphatic apd reiterated words, the facts were 
precisely the other way. If there has ever been an instance 
of one who has “lived because Christ lived,” and so fulfilled 
the word of Jesus, Paul is that instance. Christ was his life, 
a sun in his soul, just as the sun is in the plants as well as 
in the sky, but the source of his inward abundance just the 
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same. And is it not perfectly legitimate and satisfactory 
to learn what a man was in our world by studying his 
influence upon friends who surrendered their souls to his 
guidance? And if we find in these friends transcendently 
pure and sweet religious and moral experiences, shall we 
say that they are theirs and not his to whom they steadily 
refer them? I do not see how it can be denied that had 
there, been no Jesus there would have been no Paul, and 
that the gospel which Paul preached was directly or indi- 
rectly caught from the lips and learned from the life of Jesus, 
the inflowing of the Master’s grace and truth. It was colored, 
of course by Paul’s thought. The universal want took its own 
special expression; but the modes and forms are secondary 
and subsidiary to the deep, underlying need; and whilst it is 
still the Hebrew who speaks, Jew and Gentile are all one in 
Christ, and what at first had scandalized and antagonized his 
Jewish mind, became profitable beyond the rest for doctrine 
and inspiration. . 

In a few years more the story of this Jesus will be vari- 
ously told by his personal disciples and their friends. The 
materials for such compositions were already in existence, 
records upon minds and hearts; it is likely, also, upon parch- 
ments. It would be utterly unreasonable to conclude that 
in all ways there was not the most intense activity in the 
rising community of disciples. But these wonderful writ- 
ings are anticipated by this letter in which the Master and 
one of the most engaged and enthusiastic of disciples are 
brought before us, spirit with spirit; we see God in Christ 
reconciling a soul unto himself; the most interior and spirit- 
ual work goes forward to a successful issue, as it were, 
before our eyes, and the miracle wrought upon the inward 
being and described in the epistle, prepares us to hear of 
outward miracles described in the gospels, and so lifts us 
into faith that these miracles are credible and welcome and 
helpful, because they are the signs of life and power within. 
I have already learned a great deal about Jesus when I have 
heard from this writer what even against his will, and, as it 
were, in spite of himself, he had done for his soul, how he 
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had come between him and God, not to divide but to recon- 
cile and to persuade him that God is one in his justice and 
love, in not suffering us to perish whilst he keeps us to 
the law, and by taking away our sins shows us that our sins 
are forgiven. Such a work as this which we see to have 
been wrought upon Paul awakens in us an intense curiosity 
about the Master Worker, who has crossed the path of this 
earnest Hebrew, and made him a minister of the faith unto 
all nations. How much, we say, he might have told us of 
this wonderful man! taken for granted, so to speak, in all 
his amazing majesty and gentleness, and yet revealed only in 
his effect upon the writer. There is something almost «go- 
nizing sometimes in the silence of that teeming and creative 
age. If we only had some of Paul’s memoranda, some 
details of the way in which Jesus reached him! In his 
letters, he is simply unfolding his thoughts to those, who, 
however they may have for the time misunderstood and mis- 
applied their religion, were Christians with him. We ask, 
How did he so preach Jesus to Jew and Gentile, not yet con- 
verted, that the impression which was made upon him was 
made upon them? Men could not believe, he says, without 
a preacher. Now what precisely did he preach? It was not 
only that those who heard him came to feel as he felt by the 
way of spiritual and moral sympathy. The Master himself 
must have made a fresh impression upon each fresh soul. 
One after another they were brought to Christ, and some out- 
ward story was the channel and instrument of inward and 
spiritual grace. Among the possible writings of Paul there 
may have been even so blessed a Scripture as a memoir of 
Jesus. Why not one by this great Apostle as well as by 
Luke, his companion and fellow-laborer ? 

But in the want of any such writing, it is good to know 
that precisely the Jesus whom our Evangelists afterwards 
depicted might well have done for Paul just what he 
describes in this letter as the work of Christ upon his soul. 
It would be enough to say that he from whose lips the Ser- 
mon on the Mount went forth with authority, as a fresh word 
from the mouth of God, is sufficiently declared to be such a 
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strong Son of God; and this is but a part of a vast treasure 
of divine wisdom in the Christian gospels. Even the sentences 
which we call “the Beatitudes,” might well have been the 
truth from the lips of him whose words were spirit and life 
which saved the soul of Paul. And there is room here to distin- 
guish, as too many have failed to do, between our compara- 
tively slender knowledge of the external life of Jesus, and our 
inability to arrange what is known in a chronological order, 
and our abundant acquaintance with that divine mind and 
heart which were given to be the life and light of the world. 
The humanity is so far pronounced that we know it to be 
there, and that it must have been very sweet; it is indistinct 
only for our weak senses, as when an earthly object is half- 
illumined and half-hidden by the exceeding brightness of the 
sun. But the faith, hope, and love, the thought and feeling, 
the character, the truth about life, what we call the spirit, 
could hardly be made plainer or brought nearer than we find 
them in the gospels, if Jesus were visibly to come again. 
Over against the Christ in Paul we can set the Christ of the 
four Evangelists, and we can say that the good seed fell 
upon good ground,—here was the disciple and there was the 
Master. Over against this plant of God, which is so full of 
sap, and so heavy with fruit, and has absorbed such an 
abundant life, we can see the sun in the heavens, from which 
came the light and warmth, and we say, The sun of that 
soul was that Saviour dear. If we had only these letters by 
Paul, we should read them with the most eager curiosity as 
to the wonderful one in whose name he speaks. If such be 
the disciple, what must have been the Master? If such the 
servant, what the Lord? If the disciple created the Master, 
then the disciple is the Master. He whom we call the 
Master is simply the reflex of his own high and pure soul. 
The books preclude any such fantastic supposition. What- 
ever criticism may be made upon some of their details, and 
however they may seem to be colored by the age, they 
bring into the clearest light an altogether unique person- 
ality ; and if quality, not quantity, is what we prize, it would 
eb infinitely better to lose all else that ever was written, 
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than to have lost our gospels; I say to have lost them, 
because were the four books to perish to-day, they could be 
reproduced from the records upon human minds. 

But whilst we should have prized beyond all price any 
memorials of the Master from his great convert, there is a 
real compensation for their absence in the deeply experi- 
mental character of this letter. It is valuable not primarily 
as a cento of rich quotations, a Christian anthology, an argu- 
ment, or a series of arguments, based upon reported teach- 
ings of Jesus; indeed, we might, without losing what is most 
helpful, pass over large portions of the argumentation, and 
decline to follow the writer in all his reasonings; it records 
rather the entrance of a life and the drawing of a human 
soul into a diviner and sweeter light; this it is which chiefly 
engages the reader. The letter is the story of a spiritual 
deliverance. Here is a man who has found peace with God 
and the privilege of loving and serving him. It is the fact 
which interests us, and that such a work was done,—this 
far more than its relation to the writer’s inherited religious 
convictions and the reasonings by which he seeks to adjust 
the new to the old. The new religion is bearing fruit in a 
new state of moral and religious feeling. “The entrance of 
thy Word giveth light.” One has come who can “ minister 
to a mind diseased.” He has brought into our world a way 
of thinking and feeling about God which is his own, and yet 
proves to be communicable, a blessed mastery and contagion, 
a mind and heart in others asin him. Paul in this epistle is 
the interpreter of this life. He is one of the new men in 
Christ Jesus, one of the fruits of the new growth, one of the 
works of the new creation. Morever, the want which is 
thus met is one of the deepest and most abiding wants of 
our nature, inseparable from moral and spiritual growth, 
even more vital than our hunger for immortality,— for who 
would desire to live on and on with a sense that God had 
departed from him ? 

And the epistle comes to us with the fruitful suggestion 
that to keep alive and increase Christianity in the world, we 
must ourselves come to be healed by it. It can never be 
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neglected or under-estimated where men feel the wants 
which Paul felt, and are sensible of the relief which Paul 
experienced. The history of the religion may be vari- 
ously interpreted as the thoughts of men change and 
their knowledge is enlarged; what are called its evidences 
may gain or lose in weight as time goes on; but all the 
while the work of the gospel may be steadily advancing, and 
for our interest in it, much which has shielded the truth as 
an outer covering will attract very little attention. One 
may believe in all that has been recorded and told about 
Jesus and not believe in Jesus at all. When he has opened 
our eyes then we believe in him. When, seeing ourselves, 
we are giving sight to others, we are spreading his gospel. 
The great thing is the personal message of Jesus to every 
human soul. In this personal message we have a religion of 
nature and reason, deeply founded in the very constitution 
of things, and not in any arbitrary appointments and theo- 
logical fictions, however they may be called divine. Chris- 
tianity is presented to us in this letter as the natural, 
necessary, and sufficient instrument for the removal of all 
evil, sin, and disorder out of the creation. We need, strictly 
speaking, to ask but one question about it: Does it heal our 
hurt? and the question is as much to the purpose and as 
timely now as when the apostle wrote in those first eventful 
years. 

This letter will have especial attractions for all those who 
are beginning to see that the question about miracles is 
quite distinct from the question about revelations. It is 
wholly conceivable that the experiences of which our epistle 
is such a blazing record should have been reached in a 
world, the order of whose natural laws had never been in 
the slightest degree disturbed. The wonders of intellectual 
and ethical forces may be quite independent of things seen 
and temporal. The kingdom of God which cometh not 
with observation, because it is within us, and is its own 
sign, had been passing from heart to heart, coming out into 
clear human consciousness, and the world teemed with men 


and women whose souls had been illumined, redeemed, com- 
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forted, their sins at once manifested, forgiven, and taken 
away, and the heavens opened above them forever. There 
were what were called “fruits of the spirit” which were as 
real in their way as the fruits that men gather from the 
trees and from the fields with every returning harvest; and 
whilst the increase of earth is only for a time, this abundance 
is forever. From that day to this, the life which then came 
into the light has been one of the realities of human experi- 
ence, at times almost lost to the Christian world in the deep 
night of superstition, but still coming forth anew as the 
thoughts of men’s hearts were quickened by the still pro- 
ceeding spirit. By no means absolutely foreign to the 
Church of the Middle Ages, it is the very essence of Protes- 
tant Christianity, and bound up with the fears and hopes, 
the aspiration and love of souls more than can be numbered. 
The life of which this letter is a confession and a transcript, 
was more real to our fathers in Christianity than any out- 
ward life. What they called their “exercises” was occu- 
pied with it. Their spiritual “relations” were expressed in 
these words of Paul. The Christ in him was their Christ. 
They, too, were slain by the law, revived by the gospel, new- 
created by the spirit of life in their risen Lord; they looked 
not so much upon the things which are seen as upon the things 
which are unseen; their life was hid with Christ in God. 
They found in this religious experience the fulness of Divine 
communications, the very nearness and frequency of his 
presence who turns the hearts of men as the rivers of water 
are turned, who hath in all nations those that know him and 
seek him, whose voice may be recognized in the whispers of 
conscience, and who has spoken by the lips of his Son words 
that are echoed forever in every faithful and truth-loving 
heart. More or less, with or without sufficient evidence of 
objective reality, of wonders in the world around answering 
to the wonders in the world within, those who have lived 
this life have been compassed about by signs in the firma- 
ment, hand-writings upon the wall, incarnations of evil and 
good, demons and angels. To this day these outward expe- 
riences are found to be almost inseparable from the wonders 
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of the kingdom within, and there are more things in the 
heaven and on the earth of the rapt believer than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy, and of which science is only 
prepared to say that, at the most, they are not impossible. 
But as there are those who are altogether possessed by the 
new life, and yet neither dream dreams, nor see visions, and, 
like John Baptist, work no miracles, it is good to find how 
real this testimony of the spirit to our spirits always is, and 
that the revelation of Christ in our hearts may be as inde- 
pendent of everything commonly called supernatural, as the 
divine speech in our souls which is conscience, and at whose 
bidding we strive for the knowledge of whatsoever things 
are pure, honest, lovely, and of good report is independent 
of any outward authentication. God speaks in the thunder 
only to those who hear this still, small voice. The divine 
interpretation of our world begins, and can only begin, 
within. All Nature-gods must worship the God of gods 
whose throne is in our hearts, and though Nature should be 
stronger than he, and have her way even to slaying us, yet 
would we hold fast by our integrity and our simple trust in 
holy love. Suppose that the preachers of Christianity 
should postpone for a time all discussions about evidences, 
and devote themselves to the unfolding and application of 
experimental Christian truths as they lived in the mind and 
heart of the writer of this epistle, and in his spiritual chil- 
dren, would they not return to their investigations and argu- 
ments at once with a deepened sense of the importance of 
the religion to be verified, and with a conviction that some- 
how it had been verified, and that to argue for it is as need- 
less and impertinent as to go about pointing to the shadows 
as evidences that the sun shines? I should be almost ready 
to say, No matter where the letter was written, or when, or 
whence it came, read it and it will be as the Voice of the 
Spirit to your heart, and He who guided the great apostle 
into these blessed persuasions and holy hopes, will guide you 
in like manner. 

And now there may be room to say that the wonder of 
this writing will be brought home to us more vividly by 
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directing our attention to the world in which the little 
company for whose sake these words were written, cherished 
their faith and bore their testimony. We are much in the 
habit, in our day, of regarding our religion as the outcome of 
the age, the product of moral and spiritual forces which had 
long been at work in the Jewish and Gentile worlds. Ina 
very important sense this is true; all earlier dispensations 
prepared the way for the revelation in Jesus Christ. But 
when the light broke at last upon the world, what a day it 
was as it came out of the darkness! Here we have a body 
of practical, experimental divinity, the text-book for count- 
less sermons and conferences of earnest Christians, food for 
the most eager and exacting soul, scarcely fitted to any who 
have not attained a certain spiritual maturity, and yet the 
world around, the world in which this !ittle world lived, 
was agreed in loathing and hating these disciples of Jesus. 
To the multitude in Rome, as in every other city, they were 
atheists; and they did not hesitate to charge them with the 
vilest practices. Only a very few years after Paul wrote 
this letter, the Christians were charged by Nero with burn- 
ing the city; and, although the charge was not credited, it 
was admitted on all hands that they were capable of it, and 
that the terrible sufferings which fell upon them were their 
due. The record of Tacitus concerning this people is simply 
this: that “they were universally hated for their shameful 
deeds.” Not many years later, a Roman governor whose 
province was overrun by them, after a careful investigation 
of their opinions and usages, can discover nothing but a 
foolish and boundless superstition, and punishes the adhe- 
rents to the new religion simply on the ground of their 
hostility to the national worship. Rome could tolerate 
almost everything, but not Christianity. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, religious, wise, humane as he was, had no pa- 
tience with the new faith, and even held that the Christians 
died for it only out of mere defiance ; he perhaps pitied, but 
none the less did he feel called upon to punish the Christians ; 
so hard was it for the truth to win its way even among 
those who surely seemed to be of the truth if any such there 
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be. We say involuntarily, “Hidden from the wise and 
mighty and revealed unto babes!” “Which none of the 
princes of the world knew!” It was the growth of the 
ages, and yet also a new gift out of the heavens for which 
only a few were prepared; and, again it was true that “ He 
came to his own and his own received him not.” Somehow, 
there was still a great gulf; these precious thoughts of God, 
duty, immortality, human obligation, divine justice, and 
compassion got no recognition, probably no audience, from 
the scholars, the philosophers, the statesmen of the day. It 
was all foolishness, or worse, to them. The second Chris- 
tian century had almost closed before any classic writer 
deigns to discuss the new religion,— Lucian, first only scoff- 
ingly, then Celsus more seriously, but in the most bitter and 
partisan spirit, and as one who insisted that all it contained 
which was of any value, was borrowed from other sources, 
and borrowed only to be misused. Even then, when, accord- 
ing to the most destructive critics, our gospels must have 
reached their present condition and recognition, and Chris- 
tian churches everywhere flourished, Celsus, the Platonist, 
treated Jesus as a disreputable and vulgar impostor, a mere 
conjuror, punished deservedly for his crimes; the stories 
told of him miserable fabrications of interested followers; 
whilst he claimed with some color of truth, sc severe had 
been the persecution, that the movement was wholly unim- 
portant, and was plainly dying out. Platonist as he was, 
this “growth of the age” found in him no single point of 
contact,— a pretty plain indication, by the way, that its 
humanitarianism, and, as we may say, Sermon-on-the-Mount 
element, rather than what may be called its latent Platonism, 
was the characteristic feature of ancient Christianity. It 
was the religion of poor people, of the unlettered and hum- 
ble; it was a ministry to the weak and weary; a worship of 
sorrow; a gospel to the sinful with which Lucian and 
Celsus had no sympathy. Not until the close of the third 
century do we find anything like a discriminating criticism 
of the new religion in the writings, or what has been allowed 
to remain of the writings, of Porphyry who, perhaps, brought 
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upon himself and his books the especial wrath of the Chris- 
tians, because some of his objections, not, indeed, to the 
religion itself, but to the way in which it was presented, 
were well founded. In his attacks we can see that the 
majesty of Jesus was at length coming into recognition even 
by those from whom, thus far, his glory had been hidden. 
It is the Apostles now, and not Jesus, who are impostors in 
ascribing to him attributes which he never claimed, and 
relating stories concerning him which were baseless. He 
would seem even to have admitted the miracles, and was 
content to find their counterparts in what was told of 
Apollonius of Tyana. The gospel was beginning to find its 
place and to be at home in the world. A generation was 
growing ‘up which it had educated to understand its teach- 
ings, if only ‘in some good degree; for, as to a thorough 
understanding of the Divine Teacher, how can we claim 
that even for our world? Is there any link which binds the 
ages together more intimately than this little writing of 
Paul's, once a written parchment, now a printed pamphlet; 
once in the hands of those disciples in old Rome, compassed 
about by a multitude that hated, and a more select company 
that despised them; now the bread of life to simple Christian 
souls without number, and meeting the deepest thoughts of 
many of the wisest and purest hearts ? 

To part with this great epistle after only these few words, 
seems almost like casting contempt upon it, and dismissing 
with a paragraph what may well claim a library of volumes. 
Let it be permitted to say again, though it may be a reitera- 
tion, that this slight treatment may not be without excuse, 
where the purpose is simply to break through, though only 
at one least point, the crust of custom and convention, and 
make what was once a tract for the times, a reality in litera- 
ture, a page in the book of human life. Add to this a deep 
conviction that a constructive Christian faith must seek for 
its first materials on the undebated and undebatable ground 
of our six, or, at the very least, four epistles of Paul, and 
the reader who has followed the writer to the end of his 
short way, will see reason why it needed not have been any 
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longer, and will not be sorry that it has not diverged, as at 
numberless points it might have done, into the rugged and 
perplexed roads of the theological commentators. It may 
be found refreshing to be able to say, though only for a 
moment, whatever else may be in dispute, and still to be 
authenticated, here, at all events, is Christianity as it worked 
in one mind and heart, and was held as divinely true and 
unspeakably significant, whilst still the light of the Heav- 
enly One lingered upon earth, and his generation had not 
passed away. So taught the most famous convert to our 
faith in that day when its Spirit was poured out over all 
flesh, and prophesying in the name of Jesus was changing 
the face of human society and bringing in a new world 
whose law, however slowly established, shall be righteous- 
ness, and whose end shall be peace. 

Rurvus ELLs. 





The Genevan Reformation. 


THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
IV. 


Calvin’s return to Geneva was a triumph. As soon as he 
arrived, on the 13th of September, 1541, he presented him- 
self before the council, and, after having stated the motives 
of his first refusals, he exhorted them to prevent fresh mis- 
fortune by proceeding without delay to make a religious 
organization, and declared that on this condition alone 
would he take the responsibility of directing the new church. 
The council acceded to his proposal. Accordingly, they 
commissioned him, jointly with others, to draw up ecclesi- 
astical ordinances, and to frame a compact body of law from 
the civil and political rescripts of the State; a labor into 
which the reformer infused the rigor of his principles and 
the severity of his character. 

The religious constitution was completed in November, 
1541. The ordonnances giving it binding effect were 
adopted, without opposition, by the general council, on the 
twentieth of the same month. This constitution, the founda- 
tion of which had been indicated by Caivin at Strasburg in 
the second edition of L’institution Chrétienne, was especially 
designed to bring back the Church to its primitive condition. 
With this end in view, the form which he gave to the new 
Protestant Church was extremely simple. It contemplated 
the introduction of ministers to authorize the doctrines and 
officiate at the sacraments; also laymen, under the name of 
Ancients, to exercise a surveillance over morals, and main- 
tain discipline. The ministers were chosen by the ecclesias- 
tics, and confirmed by the councils which elected the An- 
cients. It was provided that there should be in Geneva five 
ministers and three coadjutants; that, under the presidency 
of one among them, they should constitute a conference to 
meet every Friday for consultation upon the Scriptures; 


* A translation from the Memoires Historiques of Frangois Auguste Marie Mignet, 
by Prof. Edward T. Fisher. 
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that, if they should not be in agreement, the Ancients should 
seek to reconcile them, provided the point in contest were 
not decided by the council; that they should deliver three 
sermons on Sunday, and, besides, should preach on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays of each week; that they should 
have charge of the instruction of the children; that they 
should visit the sick, and superintend the deacons charged 
with the administration of the hospitals; that, together 
with twelve Ancients selected —two from the Close Council, 
four from the Council of Sixty, six from the Council of Two 
Hundred,—they should constitute a consistory, meeting 
every Thursday, whose duties should consist in inspecting 
the conduct of every person, in denouncing, prosecuting, and 
punishing all who might be found sinning against the rules 
of the Reformation. This tribunal of morality had a public 
officer to summon delinquents before it. For a first offence, 
they were to reprimand ; for a repetition of the first offence, 
to cut off from the communion; and in case the penalty of 
such sins, having assumed the form of misdemeanors, were a 
fine or imprisonment, they were to report to the council, 
which, in such case, itself gave decision and applied punish- 
ment. Besides the right of censure, the right of excommu- 
nicating was lodged with the consistory. It seemed to have 
only a moral authority; but controlling, as it did, the will 
of the councils, it became the organ of the power of the com- 
monwealth. 

Gradually the places of evil resort were suppressed, the 
taverns closed, the dancing prohibited. Every act of de- 
bauchery was punished with six days’ imprisonment on 
bread and water, and a fine of sixty sous. Adultery, which, 
later, was subject to the penalty of death, at that time 
exposed one only to nine days’ in prison and a fine propor- 
tioned to the wealth of the offender. People could assemble 
in only three places, designated by the council, to play at 
quoits, skittles, and bowls, under the supervision of a mem- 
ber of the council. Men were forbidden to wear slashed 
doublets and hose, and chains of gold and silver; women 


were forbidden to wear ornaments of gold, or gilded head- 
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dresses upon the head, embroidery on the sleeves, and more 
than two rings on their fingers. They regulated the food as 
well as the clothing, and it was not permitted at any feast 
or wedding to have more than three courses, and at each 
course, not more than four dishes. Every year an inspection 
of every house was to be made by the Ancients, in order to 
judge of the manner of life, and appraise the attainment in 
knowledge of the occupants. This religious town, in its 
transition from morals so loose to morals so severe, from 
such a life of pleasure to duties so serious and yet doleful, 
was stamped, as it were, with the seal of Jesus Christ, and 
his name was inscribed on each of the gates, above the armo- 
rial bearings of the town. 

Calvin gradually became the virtual head of the republic. 
Viret had returned to Lausanne, and Farel had taken up his 
abode at Neufchatel. Invested, as long as he lived, with the 
presidency of the conference and the consistory (the office 
not being an annual one until 1564, after his death), he 
began, in the name of religion, to exercise sovereign sway 
over these burghers heretofore so undisciplined and indepen- 
dent. His supremacy was more real than apparent. He 
lived on a hundred crowns (about $50), the amount of 
salary received from the republic as professor of theology. 
He led a most simple and busy life. Besides his professor’s 
chair, which he occupied three times a week with great 
credit, he preached eight days in every fortnight, and often 
twice on Sunday. Every Thursday he attended the meeting 
of the consistory; every Friday, that of the conference ; 
he visited the sick; he maintained an immense correspond- 
ence in Europe with the chief scholars and the political and 
religious leaders of Protestantism, and with the secret 
churches of France. He, furthermore, found time to com- 
pose every year one or two works designed to set forth or 
defend his doctrines, in addition to the publication of his 
sermons and lectures, which they had succeeded in reporting 
stenographically. It is true, he slept very little, and spent 
a part of the night in dictating. The derangement of his 
stomach, which had been ruined by mental over-work, 
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allowed him to take only one meal in the twenty-four hours; 
after this meal, he usually walked for a quarter of an hour 
and returned to study. But if he was sober, disinterested, 
diligent, indefatigable, he was sour, haughty, imperious, 
vindictive, violent. His irascibility, which made him inca- 
pable of bearing contradiction, and his domineering spirit 
exposed him to many enmities. “Some people,” said he, 
“spread ridiculous reports of my vast wealth and great 
power; others talk of my pomp and luxury, as if luxury 
could be laid to the charge of a man who is content with 
one, slight, ordinary meal and common clothing, and who 
exacts no more frugality from the humblest than he exhibits 
himself. As for the power which they envy, I could wish 
that, in this respect, they stood in my place. They fancy 
that I am a reigning sovereign because I am overwhelmed 
with work. If some few, while I continue in this life, 
cannot divest themselves of the idea that I possess great 
riches, my death some day will make it clear. I confess 
that I am not poor, because I wish for no more than I 
have.” 

Indeed, the power and reforms of Calvin were not to be 
established without exciting the alarm and again encounter- 
ing the opposition of the political party of the Libertins, 
who bore with impatience the authority of the consistory 
and the rule of strangers in Geneva. They accused Calvin 
of wishing to play the prince and the bishop, and of impos- 
ing upon a town, which had conquered its liberty, a yoke 
more galling than that of its former sovereigns. The captain- 
general, Ami Perrin, who bore him a mortal hatred, had 
assumed the leadership of this party since the death of John 
Philip. Spite of the enmities which he aroused, and the 
threats uttered against him, Calvin, none the less, proceeded 
toward his object, crushing all opposition. The most influ- 
ential men were subject to his rigor. He prosecuted the 
captain-general, Ami Perrin; summoned his wife before the 
consistory; sentenced the counsellor, Peter Ameaux, to 
make due apology, torch in hand, for having said that he 
preached a false doctrine and was a very bad character; and 
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cast Francis Favre into prison for having declared that he 
would not accept the post of captain of the Arquebusiers if 
there were to be Frenchmen in the company, adding that he 
heartily wished all these Frenchmen in France. Against 
the Libertins spiritual he raged with still greater cruelty 
than against the Libertins political, because to their denial 
of his power they added a contempt of ‘his doctrines. One 
of them, Peter Gruet, who had posted at St. Peter’s a writ- 
ing in which he opposed the strictures of the consistory, and 
threatened all abjuring priests with the fate of Werli of 
Friburg, having been discovered, was put to the torture, 
and condemned, for the crime of irreligion, to decapitation. 

This tyranny over morals, and this cruel conduct moved 
all the friends of liberty in Geneva to indignation. In 1548, 
they profited by the increasing sharpness of the censures of the 
consistory, by the admission of many foreigners to the rights 
of citizenship, and by the excommunication of Philibert 
Berthelier, son of the famous Berthelier, to begin the attack. 
Berthelier, Balthasard Sept, and Philibert Bonna had been 
met in the street by Minister Chauvet, as they were taking 
liberties with a woman who was passing. Being reproved, 
they insulted him. The consistory excommunicated them, 
and reported to the council that they would neither be 
admitted to the communion, nor accepted as sponsors until 
they had made reparation for their insolence. The party of 
the Libertins complained bitterly of the insufferable public 
censure directed against them. They demanded that no 
more new burghers, who augmented the foreign faction in 
Geneva, should be received; that the council should have 
power to imprison only, as of old, for the three crimes of rob- 
bery, murder, and high treason, and that it should revoke the 
penalties recently introduced by ecclesiastical decree; finally, 
that deprivation of communion belonged, not to the con- 
sistory, but to the magistrate, who ought to be the sole relig- 
ious sovereign, as at Berne, Basle, Ziirich, and in Germany. 

Up to 1552, the council waged against Calvin a war of 
detraction. At that time, it became more aggressive. On 
the 5th of February, the ministers having demanded of the 
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Council of Two Hundred more stringent edicts against blas- 
phemy and wantonness, their attempt was repulsed with 
violent demonstration; and the Libertins took good care to 
say to the populace: “ You see how they mean to govern us 
with these edicts of the Frenchmen and John Calvin.” 
They managed their cause so well that they carried the 
elections of 1558. The syndics were chosen of their party. 
Several of the Libertins were elected members of the petty 
council, and ministers were excluded from the general coun- 
cil on the ground that priests were not members thereof in 
the former times. Foreigners were deprived of their arms; 
the powers of the consistory were attacked. Being the con- 
trolling party, the Libertins in the petty council demanded 
that that body should assume the direction of the adminis- 
tration of the communion. In spite of the representations 
addressed to it by Calvin and all the ministers of the town 
and the environs, the petty council arrogated to itself the 
right of decision in matters as well ecclesiastic as civil. It 
authorized, therefore, Berthelier, who had been excommuni- 
cated five years before, to present himself at the communion, 
if he felt himself in a condition to receive it,—a matter 
which was left to his own conscience. 

The first Sunday in September, 1553, the day for the 
celebration of the communion, having arrived, Calvin 
preached at St. Peter’s. He exhorted all who heard him to 
receive the communion with reverence, and, at the same 
time, declared that he would die rather than give it to 
Berthelier or any one of those who had been cut off from it, 
unless they should first have made reconciliation with the 
consistory. He added that he perceived affairs to be in such 
a train that he was uncertain whether that might not be his 
last sermon in Geneva, those who had the power wishing to 
compel him to do a thing which, according to God, it was 
not lawful for him to do. “And so brethren,” said he in 
closing, “make no account of my person, but keep the word 
that I have preached unto you. I commend you to God and 
his grace.” 

Berthelier, with the certainty of meeting a humiliating 
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refusal, dared not present himself for communion. The 
petty council censured Calvin and the rest of the ministers, 
who declared that they would endure banishment and death 
sooner than yield on this point. The petty council there- 
upon decided, and its resolve was confirmed by the Council 
of Two Hundred, in which Calvin and the other ministers 
had a-hearing, that whoever should err, should, for the first 
offence, be warned privately; that for a second offence, he 
should be exhorted by two or three members of the con- 
sistory; and that, if he did not amend, he should be turned 
over to the council to be sentenced, and that their sentence 
should be executed. At the same time, the right of inter- 
dicting from the communion without the order of the petty 
council was taken from the consistory. 

But the ministers stood firm, and declared that their con- 
sciences would not allow them to submit to these resolu- 
tions. They said that to them Jesus Christ, in the persons 
of his apostles, had accorded power to bind and to loose ; 
that the magistrates ought to exercise this power no more 
thon they, in their turn, ought to take part in the secular 
government, and that, just as the ministers of God obeyed 
the orders of the seigniory, so it was due that the seigniory 
should put its power in subordination to the power and 
word of Jesus Christ. Their obstinacy, which lasted, with- 
out flinching, more than a year, ended in conquering the 
will of the councils. Urged by the repeated instances of 
Calvin and the consistory, the councils decided, on the 24th 
of January, 1555, that the previous edicts should be binding. 
This success was: followed by another. The Calvinists 
chose the syndics at the February elections. In the months 
of April and May, they admitted fifty new burghers. The 
defeated party seized this opportunity to raise a riot, which 
the Calvinist party magnified into a plot, and were shrewd 
enough to derive some advantage from the occurrence. Ami 
Perrin put himself at the head of the lake-fishermen and 
boatmen. He attempted, on the 15th of May, by a bold 
stroke, to regain the control, but he failed; and, after the 
ill-suecess of the riot he had excited, he fled with thirty of 
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his followers, among whom were the chief of artillery, the 
lieutenant, two members of the petty council, and a civil 
auditor. Not appearing for trial, they were all condemned 
to death by reason of contumacy; but others, who had not 
been so fortunate as to escape from their enemies by flight, 
and among whom happened to be Francis Berthelier, were 
either beheaded or drawn and quartered. The office of 
captain-general was abolished, arms were restored to foreign- 
ers, and from that time the party of the Libertins disap- 
peared in Geneva. 

This civil encounter had beeu pzeceded by a theological 
discussion not remotely connected with the events which 
had just occurred. It had turned on predestination and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The controversy on predestination 
had ended in the banishment of the ex-Carmelite Bolsec, 
who had attacked with very powerful arguments the doc- 
trine of Calvin, and whom the Swiss churches had recom- 
mended to the indulgence of the Church of Geneva. The 
discussion on the Trinity had had a more cruel result. 
Servetus, who was its victim, was born in Aragon, in 1509, 
the same year as Calvin. He had studied theology and law 
before becoming a physician. Possessed of a very bold mind, 
he did not rest in his investigations, like the other innovators 
of that age, with questions of the application of Christianity 
to man; he went back to its essential character. He revived, 
with some slight variation, the Arian doctrines in regard to 
the Trinity, doctrines which the primitive Church had 
utterly condemned, and as repugnant to Catholics as to 
Protestants. When only twenty years old, he had published 
these opinions in a book entitled De Trinitatis Erroribus, in 
which he effaced the distinction of the Three Persons, by 
making Jesus Christ a created being, and the Holy Spirit an 
emanation from God, produced, it is true, at the beginning 
of the world, but inferior to God, since they were posterior 
in order of time. The lack of equality in point of previous 
existence, destroyed the equality of substance ; for eternity 
being an attribute of divinity, it was not possible to be 
co-substantial with God without being, like God, eternal, 
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and to have a point of origin in creation, and to be not its 
author, but one of its entities, was to lose the supreme 
essence of Deity. 

Servetus had early become an exile, and had lived now at 
Toulouse, then at Basle, at Paris, and at Charlieu. He had 
finally settled at Vienna, in Dauphiné, where he had prac- 
tised medicine for ten years. But his taste for theological 
discussion having got the better of a care for his safety, he 
published, in 1553, a new book, entitled Christianismi Resti- 
tituo. In it he refuted the doctrines of Calvin, and over- 
threw the very foundations of the Christian religion. The 
Trinity was here reduced to Deism, redemption to the 
enlightened exercise of free will, and salvation to the prac- 
tice of morality. According to him, men could not commit 
sin until they were old enough to know what sin was; and 
they were competent to secure salvation under all religions, 
provided they made good use of their freedom. These opin- 
ions, so contrary to the Christian belief, aroused against him 
a persecution on the part of the theologians of Vienna, who 
were warned by this same Calvin of the gravity of his 
heresy. He was cast into prison, and would have been 
burned alive had he not succeeded in escaping, after having 
undergone two interrogations. He was condemned, and exe- 
cuted in effigy. 

Hoping to be able to live with less danger in the kingdom 
of Naples, he repaired thither by way of Geneva. But, 
knowing what a formidable adversary he had in that town, 
he remained in concealment during his stay there. He did 
not conceal himself, however, so securely as to escape the 
vigilance of Calvin, who discovered him and brought charges 
against him before the council. He was forthwith seized 
and thrown into prison, together with a theological student, 
named Nicholas de la Fontaine, who constituted himself a 
criminal party against him, in order that a suit might be 
made to lie against Servetus. Unfortunately for Servetus, 
the party of the Libertins was then in power. He deemed 
the theological authority of Calvin less absolute, because his 
political influence was enfeebled. This opinion, in which he 
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was supported by Berthelier, as well as the obstinacy of his 
Spanish disposition, induced him to maintain inflexibly the 
propositions he had published. In a plea which he made 
before the magistrates, he complained of his arrest and the 
suit brought against him as contrary to the maxims of the 
primitive Church, which had never prosecuted any one in 
a criminal suit for opinions expressed touching religious 
dogma. 

He furthermore said that if he were guilty of having pub- 
lished certain opinions deemed heretical at Geneva, he had 
done so neither in that town nor in any quarter under its 
jurisdiction ; that the questions of which he had treated in 
his book were not within the scope of the understanding 
of people in general, but only of the learned; that no- 
where had he showed himself seditious or a disturber of 
the public peace. He closed by asking the benefit of 
counsel. But this request was denied on the ground that 
his impiety had rendered him unworthy of such legal 
advice. Thus forced to defend himself, unaided, against 
Calvin and his accusers, who twice summoned him to give 
formal replies to seventy-seven questions, he went through 
the examination with great spirit and decision. The pro- 
ceedings in his trial were communicated to the reformed 
churches of Switzerland, who, less indulgent toward him 
than toward Bolsec, wrote to the pastors of Geneva: “ We 
pray the Lord that he will grant you the spirit of prudence 
and of determination necessary to pluck away this pest from 
your Church, and from others.” The unfortunate Servetus 
was condemned to be burned alive on the 27th of October, 
1553; and he was accompanied to his death by Farel, who 
had come from Neufchitel to Geneva to support Calvin 
against the triumphant party of the Libertins. 

One man alone raised his voice against this barbarous 
execution; this was Sebastian Castalion, who composed a 
book suggested by this occurrence —De non puniendis gladio 
Haereticis,— which, however, he dared not acknowledge as 
his, but published under the assumed name of Martin 


Bellius. The protest he uttered found no echo; the opinion 
5 
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he maintained met with no following in that stern and cruel 
age which permitted no scepticism, and punished delibera- 
tive error as a crime against God. Persecution was then 
the universal method of administrating law in the diverse 
Christian communions, and, without being aware of that 
absurdity of contradiction, he who would have been a mar- 
tyr in one place, constituted himself the executioner in 
another. The most gentle and moderate men approved of 
the punishment of Servetus. Melanchthon applauded, and 
Theodore de Béze justified it in his book,—De Haereticis 
gladio puniendis. Every age has its vice as well as its work, 
and every revolution its limits. The vice of that age, which 
was intolerance, sprang, like its work, which was the Refor- 
mation, from its creed. The faith which exalts and the 
indifference which tolerates cannot coexist, and that which 
led that age to shatter the Catholic unity, was, at the same 
time, what prevented it from recognizing the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the individual. This independence was, later, 
one of the consequences of its rebellion against the Romish 
Church, but one of its involuntary consequences. The intel- 
lect, which had been the auxiliary of faith in that struggle, 
in due time acquired, as its share in the victory, the liberty 
of examining, of affirming, and of being mistaken. 

It is worth noticing, that the doctrine which caused the 
death of Servetus, took its rise in countries where the Refor- 
mation was adopted neither by the governments, nor by 
minorities powerful enough to form a sect. It was main- 
tained by a considerable number of Italians who were 
driven out of Geneva, among whom figured the Neapolitan, 
Valentine Gentilis; the Piedmontese, John-Paul Alciat; the 
Sardinian, Nicholas Gallo; George Blandrata, of the Mar- 
quisate of Saluces, and Hippolytus de Carignan. Lelius 
and Faustus Socin, of Sienna, renewed and expanded it. 
There is nothing surprising in this circumstance. As the 
need of a revision of the creed was universal, so the exag- 
geration of ideas increased with the difficulty of setting a 
reform on foot. The more they fell short in practice, the 
bolder they became in theory. Thus Germany arrested the 
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innovation at Lutheranism; France led it as far as Calvin- 
ism; Spain, and, especially, Italy pushed it to the point of 
Deism. 

After this twofold advantage gained over the political 
and the religious dissenters, Calvin reigned without opposi- 
tion in Geneva. Every will bent before his, and all minds 
bowed to the yoke of his doctrines. Those who regretted 
the fall of the Libertins, and deplored the condemnation of 
Servetus, were, with pitiless rigor, banished, imprisoned, and, 
in some cases, even punished with the extreme penalty of 
the law. The foreign element increased vastly, and as many 
as three hundred new burghers were admitted in a single 
morning. Calvin himself received the right of citizenship, 
and said, with many thanks for this honor, “that if he had 
not asked for it sooner, it was that he might not give room 
for suspicions in which only too many people were inclined 
to indulge.” He proceeded to make Geneva a seminary of 
Protestantism, by erecting a college with foundations for 
seven classes, and an academy with three professorships,— of 
Hebrew, Greek, and philosophy, under the direction of The- 
odore de Béze. He encouraged the establishment of as 
many foreign churches as possible in Geneva. In fact, 
besides the French Church, there were formed Italian, 
Spanish, English, Scotch, and Flemish churches from the 
religious refugees of these various countries, who there 
awaited the opportune moment for carrying the worship 
instituted by Calvin to their respective nations. That mo- 
ment arrived for some of them, but never presented itself 
for others, who died in the hope and in exile. From this 
time until the end of his life, Calvin busied himself with the 
external propagation of his doctrine. He flooded France, 
the Netherlands, England, Scotland, and Poland with his 
books and his missionaries, and became the leader of a great 
religious party. 

For the exhausting work of this wide propagandism and 
the regular labors of his ministry, he employed the remainder 
of his strength. Infirmities accumulated upon him. His 
frail constitution, which extreme temperance and a brave 
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spirit had barely succeeded in sustaining, could not long 
resist the repeated attacks of illness. His digestion was 
ruined; he had violent pains in his head, which frequently 
forced him to fast for forty-eight hours; his attacks of 
asthma became day by day more formidable, and not infre- 
quently he raised blood. With punctuality he fulfilled, none 
the less, all his duties; and when he was unable to drag 
himself to the sanctuary, the academy, or the consistory, he 
was carried. His deterntination was to die like a soldier at 
his post. His friends had in vain represented to him with 
affecting anxiety that he would succumb before his time. 
He had uniformly replied, begging that they would allow 
God to find him watching, with what ability he might, over 
his work until his last breath. 

But at last his strength no longer responded to his will. 
On the 2d of February, 1564, he gave his last lecture, and 
the following Sunday, his last sermon. From that day, he 
spoke no more in public. A prey to manifold, cruel pains, 
the only words that escaped his lips were, “Lord, how 
long?” Close pressed by his illness, and feeling himself 
growing weaker, toward the end of April he believed his 
end was near. On Easter Day, he had himself carried to the 
sanctuary to partake of the communion for the last time. 
On the 25th he made his will, in which he divided among 
his brother’s family two hundred crowns, the result of his 
savings, or the proceeds of the sale of his library. 

Before his death, he desired to address to the syndics and 
the members of the petty council his last recommendations. 
On the 27th, he proposed to them to have him carried to the 
town hall; but they hastened to assemble at his house. 
After an exchange of grave salutations, and when they were 
seated, Calvin said to them, that, as God was giving him 
warning of his near departure, he had desired to hold a final 
interview with them. “I know not how sufficiently to thank 
you, noble lords,” added he, “for so many honors bestowed 
upon me; for all the tokens of your support given on so 
many occasions; for the tenderness with which you have 
accommodated yourselves to my weaknesses and my failures; 
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in short, for all the kindnesses I have received from you. It 
is true, I have been obliged to endure many contradictions 
while I have been in the service of this Church. But I am 
aware, at the same time, that nothing of that sort has hap- 
pened to me through your fault, and that this kind of dis- 
grace has been, in my.case, only the result of the state of 
this world’s affairs, in which good men are always exposed 
to crosses not a few. I should much rather reproach myself 
that I have not secured for this State and Church all the 
good I could have wished, although I am able to declare 
before God that I have had a most sincere attachment for 
your republic, and that in all my actions t have ever kept in 
view the greatest good of the public. I cannot, moreover, 
refrain from acknowledging that God has permitted my min- 
istry to bear some fruit in this Church. As to the doctrine 
I have preached, I call God to witness that I have declared 
his word in all its purity, and I pray that he will not allow 
it to be changed after me.” 

He then spoke to them concerning the government of 
their republic, and exhorted them to trust always in God 
for its defence; to remain in accord with each other; to 
discharge their duties with zeal and alacrity ; to pride them- 
selves on rectitude and impartiality in administering justice ; 
and to ever prefer the interests of the State to their own. 
He said in conclusion: “ Again, begging you to pardon the 
shortcomings and infirmities you have observed in me, which 
I am not ashamed to confess before men, since they are 
known to God, be pleased to accept my little labor. I pray 
that the great God may ever be your guide, and that he may 
multiply among you his most precious favors for your 
salvation and that of the poor people whom he has entrusted 
to your care.” He parted from them with a pressure of the 
hand for each, and they withdrew, touched to the heart with 
grief. 

On the morrow, all the ministers of the town and the 
environs also gathered in his room to bid him farewell. He 
exhorted them to carry on after his death, with courage and 
concord, the work they had undertaken together; to pre- 
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serve vigilantly the order which, thanks to a perseverance 
which God had blessed, he had succeeded in establishing in 
the Church of Geneva. He urged that, affairs being in 
tolerably good train, they would be all the more blame- 
worthy before God, should they allow them, through care- 
lessness, to lapse again into their former state of confusion. 
He conjured them to devote themselves wholly to the Church 
of Geneva and never to forsake it. He finished by saying: 
“ You will bear me witness, very dear brethren, that I have 
always lived with you in relations of the tenderest affection, 
and I beg you to be persuaded that I part from you with the 
same feelings. As for the rest, I ask your pardon for that 
peevish temper which I may have sometimes shown during 
my illness, and thank you that you have been dlisposed to 
share among you the burden of the charge I have left 
vacant.” He then shook hands with them, and they left him, 
‘deeply touched. 

Having learned that Farel, who was then eighty years old, 
desired to come from Neufchftel to see him once more, he 
wrote him, to dissuade the undertaking, the following letter: 
“Good-by, very dear and most devoted brother; and, since 
it pleases God that you should remain in this world after 
me, live in the memory of our union, which has been very 
useful to the Church, and the fruit of which awaits us in 
heaven. I am not willing that you should fatigue yourself 
on my account. Already I breathe with difficulty, and expect 
every moment my breath to fail. There remains to me the 
consolation of living and dying in Christ, who neither in life 
nor death fails his own. Farewell, again, to you and to our 
brethren.” 

But Farel, in spite of his weight of years, set out and came 
to see his dying friend. They spent an evening together, 
and Farel, having said a last good-by to Calvin, returned to 
his church in Neufchatel. 

The disease which was encroaching upon Calvin’s life was 
slow; his end came less rapidly than he thought. He lived 
another month. On the 19th of May, two days before 
Whit-Sunday, he desired to be present at the meeting at 
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which the ministers passed an examination of each other 
preparatory to the communion and the fraternal repast 
which, in token of friendship, they afterward tuok in com- 
mon. The examination and the repast took place, in accord- 
ance with his wish, at his house. He was carried from his 
bed to the table, around which were seated his colleagues, 
and said to them on entering: “ My brethren, I am coming 
to see you for the last time.” He blessed the food and tried 
to eat, and before the end of the repast was carried back to 
his bed, never more to leave it. 

His strength diminished from day to day, but he possessed 
his mental faculties to the last. On the 27th of May, about 
eight o’clock in the evening, without pain, he expired. 
Theodore de Béze, who ran to catch his last whisper, did 
not arrive in time. “I found,” said he, “that he had already 
surrendered his spirit so peacefully (being able to talk up to 
the very moment of death, in full possession of his senses 
and reason), that he seemed rather fallen asleep than dead.” 
“ Thus it happened,” he adds, “that at the same moment of 
time in which the sun of that day did set, was withdrawn 
into heaven the greatest luminary, perhaps, of this world, 
accessible to the Church of God.” His death occasioned 
universal grief. He was buried the next day without parade, 
as he had himself directed, in the public cemetery of Plein- 
Palais; but the syndics, the members of the council, the 
pastors, the professors, and all the inhabitants of Geneva 
accompanied his remains to the grave with marks of respect 
and sincere mourning and sorrow. At the time of his death, 
Calvin was fifty-four years, ten months, and seventeen days 
old. 

Thus, to review our sketch, we see that Geneva, in less 
than a half-century, had passed through a complete trans- 
formation. It passed through three successive revolutions. 
The first of these revolutions freed it from the Duke of 
Savoy, who lost his delegated authority in seeking to extend 
and change it into absolute sovereignty. This revolution 
was effected through the alliance with the cantons of Berne 
and Friburg, which defended the independence of Geneva, 
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and it had for its chief instrument, Berthelier, whose life was 
the price of this patriotic service. 

The second revolution introduced into Geneva the re- 
formed worship, and destroyed the sovereignty of the bishop. 
It was accomplished through the intervention of Farel and 
the assistance of the canton of Berne, and inured to the 
benefit of the Democratic party, which, having conquered 
the Duke of Savoy, inclined to remain sole ruler of Geneva, 
and no longer to share the government with its former eccle- 
siastical prince. 

The third revolution founded a Protestant administration 
in Geneva, and subordinated to it the civil administration. 
It was carried out by Calvin seconded by the refugee for- 
eigners, and was directed against the municipal party of the 
Libertins, as the second had been against the ecclesiastical 
party of the bishop, and the first against the foreign party of 
the Duke of Savoy. The Savoyards, the Episcopal party, 
and the Democratic party succumbed, each in turn to the 
other, and all to the Calvinists. 

The first of these revolutions secured for Geneva its 
external independence; the second, its moral regeneration 
and its political sovereignty; the third, its greatness. These 
three revolutions did not merely follow each other; they 
were interlinked. Switzerland advanced to liberty, the 
mind of man to emancipation. The liberty of Switzerland 
caused the independence of Geneva, and the emancipation 
of the human mind caused its reformation. 

The changes were not effected without difficulty and war. 
But, though they disturbed the peace of the town and agi- 
tated the souls of men; though they separated families, 
caused imprisonments and exile, and sprinkled the streets 
with blood, they imparted a firm fibre to character; they 
awakened the intellect; they purified morals; they made 
citizens and men; and Geneva came forth from its trials 
transformed. It had been subject, and it became indepen- 
dent; it had been ignorant, and it became one of the lights 
of Europe; it had been a little town, and it became the 
metropolis of a great doctrine. Its learning, its constitution, 
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and its grandeur were the work of France through those 
exiles of the sixteenth century, who, unable to realize their 
ideas in their own country, carried them to Switzerland, 
whose hospitality they repaid by giving it a new worship 
and a spiritual dominion over many nations. 


FROM TICONDEROGA TO SARATOGA. 


No part of the war for American independence has in it 
more elements of real or of visible interest than what may 
be termed the flux and reflux of the Revolutionary invasion 
of Canada. From that gray dawn in May, 1775, when 
Ethan Allen, in the name of the great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress, compelled the British colonel to surrender 
the strong fortress of Northern New York, to that bright 
October day in 1777, when Burgoyne closed a campaign, 
begun with proud expectations and brilliant successes, with 
a painful surrender —from Ticonderoga to Saratoga,—the 
American colonists and the British government were en- 
gaged in a continuous struggle for mastery in the then 
almost uninhabited border-land between Canada and North- 
ern New York and New England. The hope of the Bos- 
tonians, as the Canadian peasants styled the rebels, was to 
add to the thirteen colonies all the recent conquests from 
France, and so to leave King George, on the whole North 
American Continent, no foothold and no base for hostile 
operations. The purpose of the English was to obtain full 
control of that remarkable chain of waters, which stretches 
from the St. Lawrence to New York harbor, and thus to cut 
off from the confederacy the head and heart of the rebellion,— 
Puritan New England. 

It is simply impossible to narrate here, even in the most 
concise manner, the events of three campaigns, crowded 
with striking incidents, in which successes and reverses suc- 
ceeded each other with wonderful rapidity, and at the end 
of which the war died almost within a day’s march of the 


spot of its audacious birth. As the surveyor, planting at 
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intervals a stake or flag, marks to an observing eye his 
course, so we, recalling here and there a few governing facts, 
can dimly outline the great story. March 29, 1775, John 
Brown, of Pittsfield, secret agent at Montreal of the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts, writes to Samuel Adams and 
Joseph Warren: “One thing I must mention as a profound 
secret. The fort at Ticonderoga must be seized as soon as 
possible. Should hostilities be commenced by the king’s 
troops, the people of the New Hampshire grants have en- 
gaged to do the business, and, in my opinion, are the most 
proper persons for the job.” This agreement of the people 
of the New Hampshire grants could hardly have been made 
much later than the middle or last of February. Two 
months before the British had committed open violence, two 
months before the blood of Lexington or the fight at Con- 
cord, these stalwart farmers of a sparsely settled province, 
which was even then struggling for its own political exist- 
ence, pledged themselves to a great act of war. With this 
bold, may we not say mad, agreement, the annals of the 
invasion of Canada commence. May 10 and 12, 1775, as all 
the world knows, Ethan Allen, with eighty-three men, and 
Seth Warner, with a still smaller following, surprised Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point,—those keys of Canada, as Allen 
called them. Eight days after, Benedict Arnold, in a small 
armed schooner, swept before the south wind up to the gates 
of St. John’s, took one vessel, burnt many more, and ob- 
tained full control of the waters of Lake Champlain. Sep- 
tember 4, after what proved to be, on the part of the Conti- 
nental Congress, a fatal period of two and a half months of 
timidity and irresolution, Montgomery, with a small army, 
was at the mouth of the Sorel. Six weeks later he had 
taken Chambly. Another fortnight, and St. John’s, with 
two-thirds of all the regular soldiers in Canada, was in his 
possession. And on the 12th of November, by his unopposed 
entrance into Montreal, he became real master of the whole 
province, with the notable exception of the one stronghold, 
Quebec. So swiftly had the first wave rolled on and up. 
But this was the climax of the invasion. A sharp struggle, 
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a slow decadence, and total and disastrous failure followed. 
For, on the 31st day of December, in the last fading hours of 
the year, amid a driving snow-storm, Montgomery, with a 
few hundred soldiers, joined Arnold, fresh from his amphibi- 
ous march through the wildernesses of the Kennebec and the 
Chaudiére, and made a desperate, and, as it now looks, what 
might have been, had fortune granted one smile, a success- 
ful attack upon Quebec. Bloodily repulsed, for full four 
weary, bitter months the American army kept up the appear- 
ance of resolution and military strength. But behind the 
appearance was utter exhaustion and discouragement. Mont- 
gomery dead, Arnold wounded, the small-pox depleting 
faster than whole new regiments could recruit, this shadow 
of an army held little more than the ground on which it 
encamped. Then General Carleton, the British commander, 
heavily reinforced, assumed the offensive; and on the 6th 
day of May, 1776—the very day which completed the year 
since the Green Mountain boys gathered at Castleton to 
fulfil their agreement with Major Brown,—the hazardous 
retreat began. Back first to Three Rivers; then to the 
mouth of the Sorel; and, hastened by defeat, still more 
swiftly to St. John’s; until in the early days of July, five 
thousand wretched men, ragged, half-starved, poorly shel- 
tered, three thousand of them sick, scores of them every day 
dropping into their graves, the remnant of more than ten 
thousand who had joined in this bold venture were huddled 
around Crown Point. Not an American soldier remained in 
arms in Canada. 

The stroke had been given and failed. What luck should 
attend the counterstroke was now to be determined. Carle- 
ton, with his fresh, disciplined bands, had easily swept from 
before him what was but the semblance of an army. But 
when he came to the shores of the lake, so aptly called by 
the Indians “the gate of the country,” he found that gate 
shut and barred. Confronting him was General Arnold, 
with a fleet of sixteen or seventeen vessels. That those 
vessels were hastily built and ill adapted to the purposes of 
war; that they were armed with cannon of light calibre, and 
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manned chiefly by landsmen,—all this is true; but for the 
time being they made Arnold master of the situation. The 
American army, all along the line of its retreat, had seized 
and carried away, or else burned, every ship, every bateau, 
and every canoe, even, which it could find; and when the 
British commander reached the lake, he had neither naval 
force to meet his adversary, nor fleet of boats to transport 
his troops. That he displayed foresight and energy must be 
admitted. Four ships of war which had been sent from 
England, were taken apart at Chambly, carried around the 
rapids of the Sorel, and put together again at St. John’s. 
Ten gunboats from the same source were added; ten more 
were built or gathered on the spot; and, to complete their 
equipment, seven hundred veteran sailors were collected. 
Meanwhile, to utilize this naval superiority, five or six hun- 
dred boats had been constructed, and ten thousand soldiers 
stood ready to embark and follow in the wake of the victori- 
ous fleet. 

But amid these preparations the summer had slipped 
away, and there was no time to reap the harvest. On the 
llth of October, indeed, Carleton defeated the American 
fleet off Valcour Island in an engagement, in which the 
vanquished, fighting against odds, won more glory than the 
victor, and then in proud array sailed down the lake and 
took possession of the deserted fortress and the little penin- 
sula of Crown Point. All that remained to the Americans 
of the wide conquests of the last seventeen months was the 
solitary stronghold of Ticonderoga. But the campaign was 
over. Preparations were too incomplete and winter too near 
for the victorious army to plunge into new and unknown 
dangers. Amid the dark memories of his selfish greed and 
base treachery let this bright record remain: that Arnold’s 
presence in Lake Champlain alone saved New York and 
saved the confederacy, stunned by the great and unexpected 
reverse of Long Island, from a peril which they were not 
prepared to meet. 

Early in June, 1777, Burgoyne, who had superseded Carle- 
ton, was on the way southward, as he supposed, to easy 
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victory. He had a compact little army of eight thousand 
men, made up of German and English veterans. Its equip- 
ments were perfect, and it had a park of artillery of an 
excellence and strength before unknown in this hemisphere. 
Many of its officers, for valor and skill, had already achieved 
an European reputation. Burgoyne found the road open 
before him, as his predecessor had left it. On the 20th 
he was at the mouth of the river Bouquet, endeavoring to 
teach his wild Iroquois allies how to fight after a kindly 
and civilized fashion. On the 23d his advance was at 
Crown Point. The night of the 4th of July — ominous cele- 
bration of the first anniversary of Independence Day ! — 
General Phillips was pressing his troops and cannon up 
Sugar Hill with that same vehemence, as another says, with 
which he broke fifteen canes urging forward his artillery at 
the battle of Minden. The next morning, a British subal- 
tern, looking six hundred feet down the rugged slope, saw 
through his glass the countenances of the Americans, no 
doubt with fear and perplexity stamped upon them. Bur- 
goyne had only confirmed what Trumbull had long before 
proved: that if Ticonderoga locked the entrances of Lake 
George and South Bay, that little abrupt cone, less than a 
third of a mile southward, was a sure key to unlock them. 
Two days later General Frazer and Riedesel pursued and, 
after an obstinate resistance, defeated the American rear- 
guard at Hubbardton. No language can describe the con- 
sternation which seized the humble homes, which were 
thinly scattered along the Northern Hudson. The presence 
of British soldiers was sufficiently alarming; but to the 
imagination of that day the Hessian was the type of diaboli- 
cal cruelty ; while the dread of the painted Indian added the 
last element of terror. Everybody fled. Ox-carts, wagons, 
men on horseback, women on pillions, mothers dragging 
themselves along under the burden of one or two children, 
were familiar sights in the narrow wood-paths, which were 
the only roads of that day. 

To the British it had been not so much a campaign as a 
pleasure-trip, so smoothly all things had moved. Their 
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noble host sailing peacefully in long lines down Champlain, 
a grand pageant; strong forts opening their gates at the 
terror of their name; beautiful Lake George, set in New 
York’s dark and bloody ground, every foot of whose shores 
had its tale of bold foray, of fierce skirmish, or of desperate 
battle, lying unresisting at their feet, and seeming to invite 
them to embark upon its waters,— what was all this but to 
play war? No wonder Burgoyne dreamed that in a few 
brief weeks victorious, he should meet Howe midway on 
the Hudson, and with him exchange congratulations. But, 
in truth, his troubles had just begun. No supplies to be had 
short of the St. Lawrence; the dark wilderness before him 
cut and slashed by the provident order of Schuyler, until its 
few paths were a maze of locking and interlocking trunks, 
such as a tornado, crashing through the forest, leaves along 
its track,—he was brought to a fatal pause of six weeks. 
Each moment of it was like a gift of pure gold to his adver- 
saries, enabling them to recover courage and to collect 
resources. Besides, acting by detachments which, as Wash- 
ington with clear sagacity foresaw, could not amid those 
dense forests be properly supported, Burgoyne risked terri- 
ble disasters. In a single week in August, John Stark, at 
Bennington, lopped off the left arm of his strength; while 
Arnold, at Fort Stanwix, putting idle panic into the minds 
of St. Leger and his forces, paralyzed the right arm. The 
maimed body groped blindly on to receive, four weeks later 
at Bemus’s Heights,a mortal blow. Such, in brief, is the 
outline of three momentous campaigns which on the one 
hand secured the independence of the colonies, and, on the 
other hand, for one hundred years, at least, bound the Cana- 
dian provinces to Great Britain in willing fealty; and if 
daring partisan exploits, striking military achievements, per- 
petual change of scene as perpetual change of fortunes, and 
the presence of great and noble men on the field of action, 
furnish materials for interest, then no part of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle is more attractive, or better repays study. 


One of the attractions of this series of operations is, that 
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it is possible to view them as making up a living and varied 
monograph, complete in itself, and, in fancy, at any rate, 
separated from every other chapter of our history. Of course 
it is not really so. Deeply considered, these events are 
bound to all contemporary ones by ties which cannot be 
severed. You read Washington’s letters, and you see how, 
with his own great load to carry, every hour he bore in his 
heart the needs of this Northern struggle, and, to insure its 
success, contributed from his enfeebled army his best sol- 
diers. You study the records of the Continental Congress, 
and how evident it is that when its members had, with 
reluctance, accepted the hostile movement, they gave for its 
furtherance their counsels, their labors, and, alas! too often 
their personal piques and sectional jealousies. And when 
the crowning mercy came, it was not alone New York or 
New England which received the blessing, but the farthest 
State of the confederacy just as much, which from that hour 
felt its shackles grow loose and brittle. So, in truth, these 
campaigns were but part and parcel of all the rest of the 
uncertain struggle. 

But it is not natural to feel acutely this connection. The 
field of- action was so distant in space and so different in 
character, and the strategy so independent of other move- 
ments, that, as you read, you hardly recall parallel events. 
Following Montgomery in his victorious advance to Mont- 
real, or watching Arnold struggling around the rapids and 
over the portages and through the shallow and choked lakes 
which lie between Norridgewock and Quebec, who remem- 
bers that at that very time Washington, lacking ammunition, 
lacking guns, lacking food, lacking fuel, lacking men, lack- 
ing everything, strong only in the ignorance of the enemy, 
and in the fears which Concord and Bunker Hill had cre- 
ated, was overlooking beleaguered Boston? Or, as we hold 
our breath that we may catch every one of the features of 
the heroic struggle on that 31st of December upon the 
heights of Quebec, do we recall that in those very hours our 
great commander at Cambridge was wearily watching, with 
fears in his heart, more than half his army, at the close of 
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their time of enlistment, march away from camp, leaving it 
almost naked and defenceless against its foes? To how 
large a portion of intelligent readers is it perfectly clear that 
the retreat of the American army from Canada and Howe’s 
advance on New York were contemporary movements? That, 
when one British fleet was driving along the waters of Lake 
Champlain the shattered remnant of Arnold’s ships, another 
British fleet, having broken through the obstructions at 
Fort Washington, was dominating all the broad reaches 
of the Hudson? That in the same months, and almost in 
the same weeks, that Gates was jauntily reaping at Stillwa- 
ter and Saratoga, the fruits of Schuyler’s foresight, his great 
chief, whose place he dared hope to fill, was wrestling 
against odds at Brandywine and Germantown? These 
events do run parallel; and, doubtless, they cast light and 
shade upon each other, and mutually act and re-act. But 
few carry in memory the connection. This apparent isola- 
tion of the Northern campaigns has its advantages. It cer- 
tainly gives dramatic unity to the narrative; and it enables 
the mind, less burdened by multiplicity of interests and 
events, better to comprehend the field of action, the men, the 
movements, and the results. 

And, first of all, we need to fix our attention upon the 
field of action; for this, perhaps, more than the foresight 
of administrators, and more than the skill of generals and 
the valor of soldiers, determined the fortunes of these North. 
ern campaigns. It is almost impossible to appreciate the 
physical conditions of this region of country barely one hun- 
dred years ago. Draw a straight line, nearly east and west, 
from the boundary of New York and Vermont, through 
Saratoga, till it touches Lake Ontario at Oswego. Here is a 
tract larger than Vermont. More than six hundred thousand 
people live on it, and still it is not crowded. In 1777 there 
were scarcely twice as many hundreds. The map of the 
period writes across this tract, “ Unsurveyed.” You travel 
up and down the shores of Lake Champlain on either side ; 
you find at every step prosperous towns and villages. But 
when Burgoyne sailed up that lake there were not fifty 
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people on the west shore from Crown Point to Canada; and 
on the eastern shore, barely a half dozen or so of hamlets of 
a few log huts each. Lake George was a gem in an absolute 
wilderness; an unbroken wood, clothing its surrounding 
hills and touching its waters on all sides, except at a little 
fifty-acre clearing at Sabba’ Day Point. In short, from the 
Connecticut to Lake Ontario, there was one boundless 
forest, with scarcely the smoke of a white man’s cabin rising 
from it, made rugged by steep mountains and innumerable 
hills, and cut through on every side by swift-rushing 
streams. Fora brief period, while the French held Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, near to them one or two little 
villages, of perhaps fifteen hundred people, had sprung up. 
But at the close of the last French war they were deserted ; 
and to-day the curious inquirer finds the old cellar holes, 
some of them amidst dense woods, which have grown up 
where life and joy once were. These vast solitudes had 
been the neutral ground and the battle-field for unknown 
periods ; first between the Six Nations and their savage foes 
in Canada; afterwards, between the British and French. In 
this ocean of verdure there were no roads, only narrow trails 
passable but to the feet of Indian scouts. So terrible was 
this wilderness, that Sir John Johnson, when in 1775 he fled 
from his baronial hall on the Mohawk to Canada, though his 
steps were directed by the best of Indian guides, was nine- 
teen suffering days traversing perhaps two hundred miles, 
and reached Montreal in what is recorded as “a pitiable con- 
dition.” Even the country south of this wilderness is spoken 
of as dark and fearful, full of dangerous defiles, and broken 
by morasses and easily made impenetrable. A journey of 
Mrs. Schuyler, from Albany to Ticonderoga, to see her sick 
husband, is described as fatiguing and exposing to the last 
degree; and Dr. Franklin, proposing to ride over the best 
road in the province, from Albany to New York, with the 
most careful of drivers, and in the softest coach good Madame 
Schuyler could furnish, jocosely suggested the propriety of 
making his will before he started. 


If now you turned your eye eastward toward Maine 
7 
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you would find similar conditions, or worse. After you 
passed the narrow strip of civilization, which hugged the 
mouths of the rivers and the Atlantic, you were face to 
face with primeval solitudes. Woods, slippery with fallen 
trunks, and dense with moss and undergrowth; rivers con- 
tinually broken by rapids; ponds choked with the decay 
and fall of vegetation for untold ages,— were everywhere. 
Even in Canada it was hardly better. Montreal was a little 
town of five thousand people; St. John’s hardly more than a 
military post; Three Rivers, a village of perhaps a thousand. 
General Reidesel, passing through, says the country around 
the St. Lawrence and the Sorel was pretty, but utterly 
incapable of sustaining the army. These are not simply 
interesting reminiscences. Nature dominated in military 
affairs, and largely determined results. We recall a few 
instances. For six weeks Arnold struggled with incredible 
perseverance through the Maine forests. Had he been able 
to reach Quebec only three days earlier, he would certainly 
have taken it, and perhaps made Canada the fourteenth 
State in the Union. When Carleton reached Champlain 
with a noble army, a little fleet, not half so powerful as any 
petty fishing town on our coast could equip with a month’s 
notice, was amply strong to bar his progress and ruin his 
campaign. And when on that same lake Burgoyne had 
undisputed command, a little strip of wilderness before him, 
and along thin line of communication behind him, made 
advance to the Hudson for six weeks dangerous, if not 
impossible. Even then he did not sufficiently respect the 
perils of the wilderness. His instructions to Baum, when 
one thinks what the ways over the Green Hills must have 
been, ordering him to cross and re-cross Vermont, and bring 
back hundreds of cattle for food, and hundreds of horses to 
mount his cavalry, reads like the ravings of a madman 
rather than the instructions of a prudent general. And 
when he himself had reached the Hudson, and for whole 
weeks was so near the enemy’s camp that he could hear his 
reveille, and had fought on the intervening ground two 
pitched battles, he was ignorant both of the position and 
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strength of Gates’ army; and it was not until after his sur- 
render that he learned anything worth knowing. Stranger 
yet, when, September 18th, Major Brown attacked his com- 
munications and burned hundreds of boats and took hun- 
dreds of prisoners, it was not from his rear-guard and it was 
not from his scouts that he learned of this fresh disaster, 
but ten days after, from a German cornet whom Gates 
released, and who brought to the British commander news 
which in the rebel camp was three or four days old. So 
clearly and vividly do all the circumstances of these cam- 
paigns prove that the Americans had no allies so sure as the 
strength of the hills and the wide solitudes of the forests. 
The material of the opposing armies furnishes another 
interesting subject of inquiry. Of the American force, the 
bulk must have been New Englanders. Of them we have 
graphic sketches, drawn not always by friendly hands. 
They were the farthest possible remove from the traditional 
soldier. Coming out of the heart of society and life thor- 
oughly democratic, they had no respect for titles. To them 
a captain or colonel was a fellow-townsman with an epaulet 
added. The officers often shared their opinion and pre- 
served too little dignity. Thacher relates an amusing 
instance. A certain Massachusetts colonel, “a serious and 
good man,” permitted his son to set up a cobbler’s bench, 
and, in intervals of military duty, to pursue his trade at his 
quarters. The officers of Wayne’s regiment were disgusted. 
At first they only sneered; but one day one of their number, 
warmed with wine, entered the colonel’s room, threw the 
bench out of the window, assaulted the colonel himself, and 
set the camp in an uproar. If we can trust Southern 
reporters, the New England military apparel was not, at its 
best, impressive. Here a dingy suit of old French war regi- 
mentals contrasted oddly with the homespun at its side. A 
battered cocked hat was sometimes added, while a motley 
array of rifles, fowling-pieces, and carbines completed the 
ununiform uniforms. At Saratoga, even, so much as this 
was not attempted, the rank and file appearing in ordinary 
farmers’ garb, and the officers having little to distinguish 
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them but. different colored cockades. Their ideas of camp 
duty were the crudest. Schuyler reports that when he came 
to Ticonderoga, the first sentinel he met left his post and 
went back to wake the guard; that the second suffered him 
to approach without opposition, and that with a penknife he 
could have overcome both and set fire to the block-house. 
They carried into war the traditions of the town-meeting, 
and seemed to believe that there, too, the majority should 
rule; so that poor Montgomery was actually forced, by the 
clamor of his soldiers to encamp on that side of St. John’s 
which his own judgment held to be both less safe and less 
healthy. Add now that they were civilians more than 
soldiers, liable to fits of homesickness, a disease for which, 
as an officer said, there was no remedy but a discharge, and 
one begins to see why strange reverses so often followed as 
strange successes, and why, an observer remarks, that the 
defeats of the Canadian army were not half so bad as its 
dissensions and divisions and utter lack of sound discipline. 
Yet it was out of just such material that a few months’ real 
campaigning made splendid regiments like that which, under 
General John Brooks, threw itself with headlong fury against 
Brayman’s redoubt, and killed or drove out its defenders, 
and turned the 7th of October’s fight into a ruinous disaster 
for Burgoyne. It was just such as they — men almost with- 
out discipline — who performed at Bennington the unheard- 
of achievement of raw militia storming intrenchments held 
by veterans and defended by artillery. 

It was in these campaigns that the New England farmers, 
so democratic in their feelings and so homely in their ways, 
first came into contact with the soldiers from other sections. 
The contrasts were sometimes sharp and wide. New York, 
with its few vast landholders and its many tenants, was 
distinctly aristocratic. Slavery had given the same tendency 
to the more Southern States. In the troops from these 
sections there was more care for appearance, and the grades 
of rank were more distinctly marked. Graydon observes, 
“There were none by whom an unofficer-like appearance 
and deportment would be tolerated less than by a city-bred 
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Marylander, who, at the same time, was distinguished by 
the most fashionably-cut coat, the most macaroni cocked hat, 
and the hottest blood of the Union.” Between such con- 
trasted troops there could not but be some friction,— enough 
to exercise no very beneficial influence upon the campaign. 
Indeed, a clear observer testifies that “since the troops from 
the Southern States have been associated with those from 
New England, a strong prejudice has assumed its unhappy 
influence, and drawn a line of distinction between them.” 

Especially unfortunate it was, that, in addition to all this, 
there grew up in the minds of Eastern soldiers a bitter 
hostility toward their New York commander. Everybody 
sees now that Schuyler was a man of stainless integrity, a 
true patriot, and that to his foresight and energy the country 
owed a great debt. But he was a punctilious man, who 
could not abide want of discipline, and in whose nostrils the 
very qualities which belong to raw militia were an offence. 
And so, while his earnest support of his native State in her 
strife with the Green Mountain boys had already alienated 
Western New England from him, his anger and rebukes, 
well enough merited, completed the breach, and half-hearted 
obedience was the direct result. - That it should ever have 
been believed by any considerable body of men that General 
Schuyler was a traitor, and that he received the pay of 
treason by collecting silver bullets which had been fired into 
the American camp from Burgoyne’s guns, looks almost too 
ridiculous for credence. It simply shows how deep was the 
distrust, and what a baneful effect it must have had on the 
conduct of affairs. So however superior Schuyler might 
be to his competitor in character, patriotism, and military 
ability, and however cruel it might be to rob him of the 
fruit of his labors, when things had come to such a pass that 
New England men would not enlist under him, or obey him 
with cheerfulness when enlisted, his removal became a cruel 
necessity. The story of the blind injustice of many noble 
men towards one as noble, is not a pleasant chapter in Revo- 
lutionary history. 

Of the composition of the British army less needs to be 
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said. Its veterans had, no doubt, the virtues and vices of 
mercenary soldiers. But little or nothing discreditable to 
them has been handed down. Possibly, at this late day, in 
respect to the employment of Indians, we may abate a little 
the severity of our criticisms of the mother country. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the British generals looked with 
profound dislike upon their employment. Reidesel records 
his painful emotions; and Burgoyne undoubtedly drove 
them from his service by his humane efforts to keep them 
within bounds. On the other hand, the American record is 
not quite clean. It is certain that Stockbridge Indians were 
. in Gates’ army. Herkimer at Oriskany was helped by 

friendly Oneidas. More or less, St. Francis and Caugh- 
nawaga Indians followed Arnold and Montgomery. Even 
Washington questions whether, seeing that they will not be 
neutral, it would not be better to enlist Indians. And, in 
1776, Congress actually voted that it was expedient to take 
two thousand of these savages into the service. It was, 
perhaps, therefore more owing to inability than to virtue 
that our escutcheon was not thus early smirched by barba- 
rian alliances. Then, as now, we were glad to use the 
Indian, and reprobated his cruelty chiefly when it was 
turned against ourselves. 

One would not willingly dismiss this branch of our sub- 
ject without recalling a few men, who played their part in 
these campaigns with rare vigor and fidelity, and who did 
perhaps as much as others of wider renown to make them 
finally successful, but whose names, through early death or 
removal from service, have almost faded out of sight. And 
first let us mention with honor the name of John Brown, of 
Pittsfield, earliest of all the patriots to project the invasion 
of Canada, and through the long strife a good soldier, in 
counsel wise, in action prompt and daring. Yet how many 
Massachusetts men know who or what he was? ‘Two years 
before the breaking out of the Revolution there came to 
Pittsfield, then a little town of eight hundred people, a 
young lawyer of good family. So quickly he made his 
mark, that a year later he was chosen to represent the town 
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in the first Provincial Congress at Concord. Less than two 
months after he took his seat he was selected, as the fittest 
man of them all, to go to Montreal to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the Canadians, and to build up there a revolution- 
ary party. That young lawyer, member of Congress and 
secret agent, was John Brown, then just thirty years old. 
His journey to Canada proved his hardihood. It was winter. 
For fourteen days he pressed forward, — now in a boat amid 
the broken and drifting ice of Lake Champlain; now plod- 
ding through the deep snows of the forest, and now wading 
in the freezing overflow of creeks and watercourses. Re- 
turned he was with Allen at Ticonderoga. The following 
July he made another yet more perilous visit to Canada, and 
was four days within the enemy’s lines, using his eyes well, 
and escaped capture only by leaping from the back window 
of the house in which he was concealed, and fleeing, pur- 
sued by many soldiers. He accompanied Montgomery in 
his advance, and by a daring movement captured the little 
fort at Chambly, and with it the very munitions of war 
with which his chief forced the surrender of St. John’s. 
Brown had always distrusted Benedict Arnold. That able, 
bad man reciprocated by withholding from him his merited 
promotion and loading him with foul charges, and then by 
his great influence preventing a fair court of inquiry. Jus- 
tice denied, Brown resigned his commission, and published a 
a card in which occurred these prophetic words: “ Money is 
this man’s God, and to get enough of it, he would sacrifice his 
country.” Then followed a remarkable scene. Arnold said 
that he would kick Brown whenever he met him. The next 
day Brown strode into the dining-room where Arnold stood 
amid a group of gentlemen. “I understand, sir, that you 
have said that you would kick me. I now present myself 
to give you an opportunity.” A pause. No answer. No 
movement. Brown turned on his heel, saying, “ You are a 
dirty scoundrel,” and left the room. But no private griev- 
ance could sour his patriotism. In the closing days of the 
campaign he joined Gen. Lincoln, and by him was des- 
patched with five hundred men to cut the British commu- 
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nications. Prompt as ever, September 18, he surprised 
the lines at Ticonderoga, released one hundred American 
‘ prisoners, took three hundred British, and burned four 
armed ships and two hundred bateaux. The toils of the 
hunters were fast closing. After Burgoyne’s surrender he 
lived three years quietly at Pittsfield. Then from the 
Mohawk Valley came a cry of distress. Sir John Johnson 
and his savage allies were on the war-path and near. In 
that valley, studying his profession, Brown had passed some 
of the pleasant years of early life, and he could not be deaf 
to the cry. At the head of the Berkshire militia he has- 
tened forward; and on his thirty-fifth birth-day, on the 
19th day of October, 1780, fell into an ambuscade at Stony 
Arabia, and early on the disastrous day dropped dead from 
a shot which his manly person had attracted. He died hon- 
orably, fighting for a country which he felt had not been 
just to him, while his traducer and oppressor, not two 
months before, had skulked down the Hudson to take 
refuge in the “ Vulture,” thenceforward to find his place 
among the living dead. So perished in early manhood the 
man who, more than any other, originated, who bravely sus- 
tained and helped prosperously to close the Northern cam- 
paigns of the Revolution. 

The name of Seth Warner has not passed into so deep an 
oblivion as that of his contemporary, but it has been ob- 
scured by the reputation of men who have merited less and 
achieved less. To the popular mind Ethan Allen stands as 
the hero of the Green Mountains; and there is much to 
warrant it. His strong figure, his boldness, his frankness, 
his humanity, his partisan exploits, his power of putting his 
thoughts into language which you cannot forget, all tended 
to make him the popular idol. But he was rash and eccen- 
tric, with a high temper, incapable of obedience, and pursu- 
ing his own plans with obstinacy. His lieutenant, his equal 
in courage and patriotism, was a firmer, steadier, and more 
trustworthy man. On several occasions Warner did vital 
service. At Hubbardton he saved St. Clair’s army, charging 
and driving the best British soldiers; and had not Reidesel 
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reinforced Frazer with overwhelming numbers, he would 
have forestalled John Stark’s glory, and made Hubbardton 
an earlier Bennington. At Bennington, when Breyman came 
up, the Americans had been thrown into confusion by their 
own victory, and it was the cry, “ Reinforcements close by!” 
which arrested a panic. “Then,” says an eye-witness, “in 
five minutes we saw Warner’s men hurrying to help us. 
They opened right and left, and half of them attacked each 
flank of the enemy, and beat back those who were just 
closing around us,” —and the most brilliant victory of the . 
Northern war was won. How hardy a soldier Warner was, 
is shown by that march, with two hundred men on snow- 
shoes in the winter of 1775-6, across the trackless region 
between Vermont and the St. Lawrence, to join the Ameri- 
can army then so enfeebled by sickness and defeats. But 
hard service and exposure wore him out, and he retired to 
die, old in body at forty-one years. 

One name we might gladly pass in silence. Had 
Arnold died in that mad charge of October 7, his name 
would have gone down to posterity, all his faults forgotten, 
as a pure patriot and a great hero,—so brilliant had been 
his career and so splendid his services. You can draw a line 
the day of Burgoyne’s surrender. On the surface, all before 
it is glorious; all after it, shameful. Read the journals of 
Judge Henry and James Melvin of that dreadful march 
through the Maine forests. You feel as if the annals of 
ancient and modern warfare could furnish no story of endur- 
ance to surpass it. At Quebec he divided the honors with 
Montgomery, and well-nigh shared his martyrdom. In the 
naval battle off Valcour Island, so magnificent was his 
courage, that he snatched more glory from the jaws of 
defeat than most win from victory. To his energy and reck- 
less courage, more than to any other cause, Burgoyne owed 
his crushing defeat; and the verdict of time crowns not 
Gates, but Arnold, hero of Saratoga. To these, add his 
minor achievements: his swift resolution giving the Ameri- 
cans the control of Lake Champlain in 1775; his cool audac- 
ity holding in check, almost without an army, the enemy 
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after the repulse at Quebec; his skilful retreat from Mont- 
real, himself the last man to leave the Canadian shore. 
What other general of the Revolution had twined for him- 
self such a wreath of glories? Yet, to a discerning eye, 
beneath the fair surface were all his later faults. Popular 
with the private soldier, to his fellow-officers he was tyran- 
nous and overbearing and irascible to the last degree. Squibs 
and caricatures rarely fail to seize the salient foibles of their 
victims. A bit of doggerel, written on the occasion of a 
sharp quarrel between Arnold and a subordinate officer, 
embalms his irritability : — 


“Wynkoop is a plucky lad, 
And Arnold is another; 
Both can easily get mad, 
And raise a tarnal pother. 


“Old Gates, I guess, will set ’em straight, 
Without appeal to Schuyler ; 
I only hope good Colonel ‘ Koop’ 
Won’t bust his angry biler.” 


The doggerel is worth quoting, if only to show how fast 
and far slang could travel a century ago; for it was only 
two years before that the first boiler explosion took place at 
Soho, and originated the derisive advice to angry men “ not 
to burst their boilers.” But a fierce and arbitrary temper 
was not his worst quality. From the beginning he was 
destitute of integrity. The soldiers whom he enlisted to go 
to Ticonderoga, he cheated out of their wages. Taking 
advantage of his power as military commander, at Montreal, 
he put sentinels at the shop-doors of merchants, and took 
goods which were afterwards sold for his private emolument 
at Albany. So, from first to last, he was the same manner 
of man,— with skill and courage equal to all emergencies ; 
with a despotic temper few could abide; with no rectitude 
to make him worthy of trust, and too self-centred to be a 
real patriot. 

How refreshing it is to turn from these painful recollec- 
tions to the memory of one whose presence gave even to the 
horrors of war a tender grace. No book on war experience 
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is so attractive as the journal of Baronness Reidesel. The 
passionate love of her husband which gave her courage to 
cross the ocean and to follow him into the dangers and wild 
solitudes of a hostile land; her worship of him and her deep 
faith in his superior skill, so innocently expressed; her 
patient endurance of hardships and terrors to which she was 
all unused; her warm sympathy with the sufferings of sol- 
diers, tending them with her own hands, and feeding them 
from her own stores; her tearful account of the death of 
brave men amid the roar of artillery, where shot pierced 
their last place of refuge,— all these details, so simply yet so 
touchingly narrated, give to her book perpetual interest. 
That story, told so often, and yet never once too much, of 
her ride with trembling heart with her little ones through 
the American camp; of the respectful, pitying looks of the 
rough soldiers; of that manly man stooping to kiss her chil- 
dren, and, with thoughtful kindness, providing food, shelter, 
and hospitality,—no nobler testimony has ever been given 
to the real worth of the plain men who won American free- 
dom, or to the noble bearing of the men who commanded 
them. 


The results of these three shifting campaigns! We have 
intimated them,— three-fold. They substantially closed the 
conflict in New England. Tryon and Arnold, with cruel 
spite, might arrange forays which had but little use or mean- 
ing except to alarm the defenceless people of Connecticut. 
An English force might linger for two years more at New- 
port and conduct expeditions against neighboring towns 
which brought no credit to their authors. There might be a 
brief campaign on the little island itself; but the war, to all 
intents, had passed southward to new fields,— to New York, 
to Philadelphia, to South Carolina, to Virginia, there to die. 
Again, these campaigns secured the independence of the 
American colonies. Not merely, as some would intimate, 
because they made certain the French alliance, with all its 
vast aid to us and its vast strain upon British strength and 
resources, but because, as Professor Smyth so well states it, 
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“the general conclusion from the campaign of 1777 was, 
that the country presented difficulties that were insur- 
mountable, and that the enemy could not be brought to 
engage without his consent,—that the subjugation of the 
continent, therefore, was impossible.” The patriot of that 
day might not have stated it in just such language; but he 
saw none the less clearly that if thirty thousand men on 
New York soil, beginning the campaign with the prestige 
of victory, could not ward off a capital disaster, and could 
hold nothing outside the range of the guns of their fleet, 
then this’ game of conquest was over. Not Valley Forge, 
not the reverses in South Carolina, not months or years of 
weary waiting could remove him from this steadfast convic- 
tion. All the more the pity, he thought, that it should take 
the good king over the water five more years to reach the 
same conclusion. 

But one result of the Northern campaigns is not perhaps 
in our day so clearly appreciated: that they bound the Cana- 
dian provinces for one hundred years at least in willing 
loyalty to Great Britain. There can be but little doubt of 
the favorable feeling of the Canadians at the opening of 
the Revolution. The first action of Congress assumes it: 
“ Voted, that General Schuyler, if it be not disagreeable to 
the Canadians, do immediately take St. John’s and Mont- 
real.” Well informed observers thought that nine-tenths of 
the people favored the Bostonians. Even the Indians, espe- 
cially those of the St. Francis and Caughnawaga tribes, 
assured Major Brown that they had refused to take up arms 
against the Americans, and added, that if they were obliged 
to fight at all, they should take part with their friends in 
New England. These statements were substantially correct. 
Brown himself owed his safety during his hazardous visits 
to Canada in no small measure to the friendship of the 
people, who kept him informed of the motions of the mili- 
tary. When Arnold’s half-starved followers came straggling 
through the wilderness, they were received with open arms 
into the villages around the Chandiere, and fed, sheltered, 
and comforted. Some two or three battalions actually en- 
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listed in the rebel service ; perhaps a thousand inall. Moses 
Hazen, one of their officers, became a Brigadier-General, and 
served with credit. These troops were called Congress’ 
Own, and some two or three hundred of them followed 
the fortunes of their new allies and received grants of land, 
after the Revolution, from the State of New York. Such 
was the condition of things in 1775. And if immediately 
upen the breaking out of the war, Congress could and 
would have followed Ethan Allen’s advice, and sent forward 
at once a strong body of troops, there seems to be but little 
question, that, for the time being, and perhaps forever, 
Canada would have been annexed to the thirteen colonies. 
At most, there were but a few hundred regulars in the 
province, and no others came, or could, for the space of a 
year. The bands of loyalists who, under Colonel McLean, 
afterwards did such royal service, were not then organized. 
It is difficult to understand from what quarter strenuous 
resistance could have come. But the golden moment 
passed; and, as the aspect of affairs changed, the love of 
many waxed cold, and then turned into actual dislike. If 
the causes of this change of Canadian feeling is asked, the 
first reply would be that Governor Carleton’s wise and con- 
ciliatory policy had had its natural effect. His military skill 
some may question, but few that he was a sagacious, large- 
hearted administrator of government. He was firm yet 
mild, vigorous and at the same time lenient, and while he 
repressed the disaffected he also won them to his side. Then 
as the campaign wore on, and the affairs of the Americans 
seemed to look more and more desperate, people began to 
doubt the wisdom of rebellion, and to hesitate about embark- 
ing in this sinking ship. Besides, the American soldiers played 
into Carleton’s hands. What Arnold did by wholesale at 
Montreal, many of them did all over the country by retail. 
Peasants were threatened, and even branded, for asking 
payment of debts. Horses were taken by force or by threats, 
even by the privates. Certificates, unsigned and worthless, 
were given in pay for goods. To this was added the stupid 
folly of awakening the anger of the French peasants by 
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insulting and robbing their priests. In short, in the Ameri- 
can army, as indeed in all armies, there were men without 
reason, without integrity, and without respect for others’ 
rights. So a change of feeling came, and, as such changes 
are likely to be, was thorough. And in 1777 the province, 
with little exception, was entirely and earnestly loyal. So 
it was settled, for then,—for a century. Whether it will ever 
be different, or whether for us or them it would be better if it 
should be different, it is not the business of an article, 
which seeks to deal with facts accomplished, to inquire. 
Enough that the campaigns of 1775, ’76, and "77 found the 
Canadas disposed to be rebel, and left them glad to be loyal. 

GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


HOME COMFORTS AND AMUSEMENTS AT SMALL 
COST.* 


Great efforts have been made in late years and noble 
results attained in the multiplication and improvement of 
small dwelling-houses, and in inducing working-men to put 
their earnings into houses of their own instead of living in 
hired tenements. There can be no doubt that a very strong 
influence is exerted in this way to promote economy and 
thrift, to strengthen self-respect, and give stability to char- 
acter. Many a man who might otherwise drift into careless 
and dangerous ways of living—drinking and running in 
debt,— is held in check and kept up to a better standard by 
the desire to own house and land, and by the fact that he 
has already begun to put his money in this form, and will 
lose a home to which he has become attached if he does not 
exert self-control and keep hold of his savings till the whole 
is paid for. If among any set or community of working- 
men those who own homes are pleased and satisfied with the 
disposition they have made of their property, if they talk of 
their homes as full of comfort and happiness, then others 


*A Report read before the American Social Science Association, at Saratoga, 
Sept. 7, 1877, by Rev. E. C. Guild, of Waltham. 
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will be led to take the same course. And if a man who has 
begun to pay for his home on mortgage, or by the help of a 
loan fund association, finds it a delightful thing to be master 
of his own premises, and is able to make those premises 
attractive to himself and his wife and his children, he will 
be more likely to work hard and economize closely, in order 
to obtain it clear of all encumbrance. 

It is, therefore, of the first importance that the furnishings 
and appointments of houses of an inexpensive class should 
be neat and pleasing to the eye, should be wholesome and 
judicious, and, at the same time, of moderate cost. The 
great aim being to increase the number of that class of 
working-men which is frugal and independent and con- 
tented,— as contrasted with that class which is shiftless and 
migratory and complaining,—it will be a great step in 
advance wher. it can be shown not only by figures and 
statistics, but by frequent and familiar examples that it is 
practicable for a man in receipt of ordinary wages to provide 
a comfortable home for his family, and make it lovely with 
all fitting and appropriate appliances. 

Moreover, the great foes of the working-man, the great 
forces of temptation, are not idleness, on the one hand, or 
luxury on the other, but drink as a directly demoralizing 
power, and ignorance — ignorance of laws of health and of 
economy —as an indirectly undermining influence. Now 
nothing can be more efficient to brace and uphold a man 
against these foes than a cheerful, well-ordered home. If 
he can find all things bright and merry and comfortable at 
home, the great excuse for resorting to places of exposure, 
where he is likely to become intoxicated, is removed, and 
every motive to economy is reénforced and confirmed. 

Especially is the importance of such home influences as 
we are speaking of apparent for the young. As we see-how 
much of the leisure time of the children of the laboring man 
is spent upon the streets, and realize how— whether in 
cities or smaller towns — the streets and alleys, particularly 
at evening, are schools of vice and nurseries of crime, we see 
the need of making home sufficiently attractive to keep 
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them within its shelter. It is true that little can be accom- 
plished by external or purely material appliances. The real 
hope must be in the character and high purpose of parents. 
Without a self-denying readiness on their part to give time 
and thought, and even some little expenditure to this pur- 
pose, not much can be done. But, taking for granted good 
impulses on the part of the parents, much may be done by 
outward appointments and conveniences to further the end 
in view. 

If now we take into consideration only what may be done 
by a single family within the walls of their own home, and 
with the resources which their own number alone affords, 
we shall find that a great deal may be accomplished. In 
the first place, it is natural to us all to like bright things to 
look at. The barren plainness of the Puritan home could 
only be endured by those who were sustained by a lofty 
and enthusiastic devotion to a high ideal. While they 
thought of God and of the glories of heaven, and of the 
reality of the Divine rule and guidance in the affairs of the 
commonwealth and the nation, they were exalted and up 
lifted, and their hearts were fed so with grand conceptions, 
that the plainer their surroundings, the more they felt their 
personal dignity and the grandeur of their position as God’s 
children and his messengers,—the pioneers of a new and 
nobler civilization. But where this elevated feeling is want- 
ing, such unattractive surroundings cannot be borne; they 
become depressing and disheartening; they repel the young, 
and send them out from their homes to places where they 
find more to animate and cheer. To a certain extent this is 
recognized by the keepers of saloons, although to a less 
extent in this country than in others. Some of our drinking- 
places are as dismal and gloomy as a prison, relying upon 
the .power of an appetite which will be gratified without 
regard to circumstances. But most saloons desiring to 
create as well as maintain this appetite, make use of brighter 
decorations and illumination as a positive means of attrac- 
tion. Let the same principle, then, be applied on the other 
side, and let the home be made bright, even gay, with color 
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and light for the sake of the children,— for the sake of all; 
thus it may be a positive attraction, and lead to a greater and 
greater readiness to spend all leisure atShome, and give gen- 
erous thought and care to beautifying it. 

But when the family are gathered about the common 
centre, round the fireside or the table, what shall be done? 
How shall the time be occupied and the thoughts engaged 
that they do not run off to forbidden pleasures? Looking still 
at what appeals to the eye, how easy it is to interest children 
through colors. Let them have the privilege of applying 
colors to prints, such as are contained in the pages of old 
magazines, and they are delighted at once and for a long 
time. Let them once get the idea of making independent 
and varied combinations of colors as is done in the Kinder- 
garten amusements, and there is endless amusement for them. 
Then, too, as soon as girls can use the needle, the same passion 
of the eye for color comes into play. Give a girl a parcel 
of colored pieces of whatever fabric, silk, woollen, cotton, or 
alot of colored worsteds, and, with a little instruction, she 
is provided with occupation and amusement almost inex- 
haustible, and engaged in a process of culture which leads 
out to the higher forms of decorative art,—to embroidering 
and designing in ways fitted to develop creative power. In 
the place of the old samplers and elaborate but stiff pieces of 
worsted-work which used to adorn the walls of our ancestors, 
not beautiful or cheering always in their aspect, but mere 
monuments of industry, we might with a little sympathy 
and help bring out upon the walls of the working-people’s 
homes of to-day bits of color, bright and engaging, that 
would not only make delight in the heart of the one who 
wrought the handiwork, but bring cheer and gladness to all 
who entered there. 

But the avenues of delight are as numerous as the senses 
and faculties of the human being. As well through the ear 
as through the eye may the heart be touched and the spirits 
raised and cheerfulness and glad content attained. Music is 
almost universal in its power. Every child is refreshed 


when, in the exercises of the school, a few moments are 
9 
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given to singing; every one feels the animating power of a 
good band; all delight in a well-sung ballad, or a popular 
and familiar melo@ sung by a party of people together. 
The use of music in the home is capable of exerting great 
power of attraction and help. Every one who can sing 
likes to sing. And parents may help children, and children 
may help their parents by a common interest in the cultiva- 
tion of music at home. 

Then, too, the use of the voice in declamation or recita- 
tion would afford a charming variety to the evenings at 
home. It will have been noticed by all who have been con- 
nected with our public schools that the Irish children often 
show a remarkable capacity in this direction. Eloquence 
has been a distinguishing trait of the Irish nation as it has 
made its mark upon literature. Ireland is more celebrated 
for her orators than for her poets or thinkers. It is the 
characteristic of the national genius. So it will often be 
noticed that a boy in our schools who seems otherwise dull 
and indifferent, when the time for declamation comes, will 
become completely transformed, and his recitation of some 
animated poem will be full of life and fire, or replete with 
fun and vivacity. Now this might easily be turned to 
account in extending the resources of -home-life. With the 
almost unlimited variety of compositions which are suitable 
for such use, the scenes of home might be made full of life 
and animation. 

But, further, there is a great variety of occupations which 
employ the hands, requiring skill enough to interest without 
exhausting the mind, and which may even be turned to 
some pecuniary profit when a good degree of proficiency has 
been attained. The use of the jig-saw and turning-lathe are 
a great resource, and the art of wood-carving is one which 
may be pursued at home with pleasure and profit. These, 
however can scarcely be said to be occupations calculated to 
promote social feeling among the members of a family. 
They are rather unsocial pursuits; but they will serve to 
give variety, and may be the very interest best fitted to hold 
the mind of some individual in a large domestic circle. 
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Again, the culture of pot-plants is a pursuit which has a 
very great charm for many. If we were to look about us to 
see what one among these numerous possibilities of culture 
presented the clearest beginnings, the best point to start 
from among our foreign population, we should say this was 
the one. The first thing you will notice about the homes of 
our Irish operatives in small towns where they are able to 
procure a tenement to themselves, is the bright flowers in 
the door-yard or at the window. Nothing can add more to 
the cheerfulness of a home, or form a better element of 
culture in the love of what is pure and graceful and refined 
than the care of flowers. This has been recognized toa 
great extent in England, where prizes for pot-plants and 
window-gardens, raised in the house by working-men and 
their families, are given every year in great numbers. This 
method has succeeded there in promoting this form of home- 
adornment greatly. Perhaps with us, our horticultural 
societies and autumnal fairs are doing all that is to be 
desired in this direction. 

Where a little more outlay is practicable, there is no end 
to the diversity of ways in which instruction may be com- 
bined with amusement and occupations introduced into 
domestic life which would form delightful educating, as 
well as recreative, influences. Thus the pursuit of natural 
history, as in the aquarium or by the use of the microscope, 
is an unfailing source of interest to young and old. The 
knowledge of the stars, as seen through an ordinary tele- 
scope, is a great delight and stimulus to the mind. These 
pursuits, indeed, if they are to be carried on to any profit, or 
even to any lasting enjoyment, will require an amount of 
study on the part of parents which few are ready to give. 
They can only be interesting to the young when the elder 
members of the family are thoroughly enthusiastic in them. 
But when this is the case, there is no limit to the amount 
of valuable information, on this class of subjects, which 
young persons will receive with a welcome, and retain with 
tenacity. The surest way to make them lovers of home is 
to get them engaged in pursuits of this nature, which lead 
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them on step by step, never coming to an end of their 
charm, but growing more and more fascinating at every 
stage of advance. 

And, again, for entire relaxation and for the promotion of 
a genial and pleasant social intercourse, resort may be had 
to games which animate without taxing the mind, and, in 
some instances, afford a refreshing exercise to the body at 
the same time. Various games with cards, various games 
played with the letters of the alphabet, games played with 
balls, as billiards, bowls, tennis, and croquet, afford excite- 
ment enough to draw the mind from its cares and give it the 
refreshment of change, and may be used not only, as they so 
often are, to draw the young into evil company, but just 
as effectively to the noble end of keeping them in good com- 
pany,— children with their parents, boys with their sisters,— 
all at home together. 

But, in considering the subject of home comforts and 
amusements, it is not fitting that we should confine our 
thoughts to the isolated life of a single family. As long as 
it remains isolated it cannot be a force to promote truly 
refined and beautiful ways of living in the community. It 
can become such a force only when, retaining its individu- 
ality and its own definite characteristics, it comes into close 
and frequent contact with other families living in the same 
neighborhood,—if possible into a pretty close contact with a 
good many families. Of course, the danger is that this 
would tend to bring the more refined down to the average 
level; but that danger must be braved if any good and 
growth is to be hoped for in the future. It is true the old 
Puritan character gained its strength in isolation, and 
acquired that tenacity which has rendered it such a perma- 
nent type, even when subjected to influences the very 
reverse of those under which it was formed. But it was 
only by a process (almost violent) of transference from 
place to place, by successive migrations westwards, running 
through many generations, that the power and purity of it 
became the possession and the safeguard not only of sepa- 
rate families, but of the whole nation. So (as I believe), 
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the solution of the difficult problem of the adjustment of the 
relations between Catholics and Protestants in this country, 
is to be found in the same line of thought. It is by closer 
contact of families; by the recognition on both sides of the 
existence of a true home-life; by ties of neighborhood 
through a better understanding by each, of the trials and 
temptations, of the virtues and victories, of the other; by 
mutual respect, by intermingling, not only in common-school 
and town-meeting, but in clubs and associations, and even at 
the fireside,— that higher ideas of domestic and social life will 
come to be prevalent. Now this closer contact of families, 
producing, as it will, a spirit of generous rivalry and whole- 
some emulation, and tending to disseminate right ideas of 
life, is greatly promoted by certain sorts of clubs. This is a 
time of clubs when advocates of every kind of reform, and 
representatives of every kind of principle, upholders of every 
type of opinion, the lovers of every special line of investiga- 
tion, organize themselves into a regularly constituted body, 
hold meetings for discussion, and publish their proceedings 
and transactions. 

The Grangers of Vermont, the Patrons of Industry in 
Virginia, and the Farmers’ Clubs of Massachusetts unite the 
members of a neighborhood or community in the most 
genial fellowship. They discuss the best methods of agri- 
culture, and branch out from that centre to matters of sani- 
tary reform, of social science, and even of the purification of 
American political life. They visit each other’s homes and 
exchange opinions and experiences, and broach new projects 
for the elevation of domestic life; and in this way they 
serve an admirable purpose in promoting advanced opinions 
and improved practice in all the ways of life. Out of these 
clubs have sprung, also, what are called Village Improve- 
ment Societies, in which the whole village or neighborhood 
is regarded as one family living in a common home, and the 
effort to make its surroundings and general aspect more 
attractive by setting out shade-trees and laying off small 
parks where roads intersect or divide, is undertaken as a 
matter of equal interest to all. Clubs, also, for the circula- 
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tion of books and magazines; for mutual enjoyment of music, 
whether in choral singing, or in careful rendering of songs 
and music for the piano or other instrument; for the study 
of art, either by bringing work previously done for exhibi- 
tion, or by sketches made rapidly at the time of meeting; for 
the study and representation of dramas,—all tend to bring 
into our homes interests which will serve to make them 
more delightful, and to awaken in minds not hitherto 
aroused to them, an appetite for the delights of the higher 
forms of culture. 

It may be said, indeed, that although these may be 
fairly regarded as occupations and amusements at small 
cost, yet the culture needed to enjoy them, and the leisure 
to pursue them are the results only of large expenditure, 
and it must be admitted that they do not offer very prac- 
tical methods of brightening the lives and enhancing the 
pleasures of home for that class of people of whom we 
spoke at the beginning of this paper. Yet I believe the 
method isa good one. It is by the attainment and main- 
tenance of a high standard among those whose circum- 
stances admit it, and then the association with them in such 
ways as are natural of others whose standard is not so high, 
that a gradual general elevation takes place ; and among our 
people, somewhat reserved and independent, it is far easier 
to mingle together on common ground, and for some definite 
purpose, than to meet merely in what is called “society” 
for conversation only. There can ‘e no doubt that great 
progress in sociability has been made among us within the 
last twenty-five years, and that a good share of it is due to 
the formation and successful operation of these clubs. The 
social impulse has been nourished, people have become more 
and more accustomed to resort to one another’s homes for 
entertainment and recreation, and more and more desirous 
to make their own homes attractive in turn. 

Attempts have been made in a different way to help those 
whose advantages and opportunities are small, through what 
have been called People’s Clubs. These, instead of resorting 
to the houses of individuals, provide a common parlor as a 
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place of meeting, endeavor to make it bright with pictures 
and music, instructive with books and magazines and occa- 
sional lectures, and amusing with games. They have met 
with varied success according to the nature of the population 
where they were established and the wisdom of the persons 
who initiated them. In some cases, notably at Lowell, they 
have been of great service, providing a safe and homelike 
place of resort to hundreds of young people who had no 
homes, and were boarding in cramped and dismal lodgings. 
But this method is open to the objection that it encourages 
resort to places of amusement away from home, and it is 
liable to fail through want of judgment on the part of those 
having it in charge ;— for it is an exceedingly difficult thing 
to keep such movements free and elastic. Too many rules 
are made, and the very people whom we desire to entertain 
and furnish with amusement, are kept away by a sense of 
constraint. In this respect, the clubs which have been 
formed in connection with the temperance movement—Sons 
of Temperance, Temple of Honor, Reform Clubs — are 
better because they are more homogeneous. They take the 
form of self-help, or, at least, of the mutual helpfulness of 
equals, rather than that of rendering conscious and recog- 
nized assistance to those who are in need of it. Although 
their literary standard may not be high, yet there can be no 
doubt that they have done great service to the cause in the 
interests of which they were organized, by affording pleasant 
resorts, under safe and homelike influences to those who were 
exposed to temptation. 

What, now, in conclusion is the hope of the future and the 
practical counsel of the present? 

The chief method to be pursued is that of example. Let 
a high standard be attained even by a few families, and let 
them be generous in the freedom of thgir welcome to others, 
and the influence will insensibly, and without direct effort, 
permeate the whole community. Wherever comfort and 
happiness exist in the homes of any portion of the people, 
there will be a tendency on the part of the others to seek a 
like comfort and happiness for themselves as soon as they 
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fairly see and recognize the existence of it, and come into 
possession of the means to attain it. While the rate of 
wages is at a mere subsistence — procures barely a living,— 
but little progress can be made. When the rate of wages is 
such that saving becomes possible, it will be a certain result 
that a larger and larger number of working-men will seek to 
have homes possessing the same attractions they see in those 
of their neighbors. 

But, besides this silent but potent influence, the power of 
organization should be used wherever possible. Let farmers’ 
clubs in country villages, reading clubs, and other literary 
associations in larger towns, and people’s clubs and unions 
in our great cities, be formed by which social intercourse 
may be promoted, and the entrance-way opened between the 
homes of the people, that-right ideas may spread and prevail ; 
and, so far as practicable, let the very subject now in hand 
come up for discussion. Let social science clubs be formed 
at which the citizens of each neighborhood may meet and 
consider what is the best thing to be done then and there. 
Above all, let every man keep his mind open and his sym- 
pathies quick and generous, and whenever a suggestion that 
is available and promising is made, let it be spread from 
home to home by the bond of a genial fellowship. 


EVOLUTION.* 


When in the beginning of the present year I received a 
request to deliver before this Institute a lecture on the sub- 
ject of evolution, I was at first disposed to excuse myself. 
Holding religious views which perhaps in many respects are 
not in accordance with those that have commended them- 
selves to you, I was reluctant to present for your considera- 
tion a topic which though it is in truth purely scientific, is 
yet connected with some of the most important and impos 
ing theological dogmas. Whatever conclusion is eventually 


*A lecture delivered before the Ministers’ Institute at Springfield, Oct. 11, 1877. 
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reached respecting it, will have an influence on them. But 
there was that liberality of sentiment in your letter, that 
earnest desire for the ascertainment of truth, that I cast 
aside these hesitations, and am now here in obedience to 
your wishes. 

Not that I can do justice in the allotted hour to so great a 
subject, the literature of which ranges through many centu- 
ries. For it is an error to suppose that the conception of 
this theory originated with the illustrious Darwin, whose 
name is now inseparably and justly associated with it. It is 
no new-fangled romance, as some would have us believe. It 
comes to us from a venerable antiquity. The theorems it 
expresses, and indeed on which it is based, have long ago 
been clearly known. His great merit consists in this, that 
he has surrounded them with a vast mass of facts which has 
made them well-nigh unassailable. 

What lesson can be more instructive, more imposing, than 
that presented by a narrative of the manner in which a 
great natural truth has drawn upon itself the attention of 
thoughtful persons in past times, has forced its way against 
an opposition of the most interested, powerful, and preju- 
diced kind, an opposition of two of the dominant religions 
of the world, steadily gaining allies in its progress, eventu- 
ally overthrowing its antagonists, and making good its claim 
to be recognized as one of the controlling conceptions of 
modern science. 

How great is the interest with which we regard the 
origin, the progress, the culmination of empires, and study 
the influences they have exerted! How imposing, for in- 
stance, is the history of Rome, her legendary beginnings, 
her march through many a struggle to dominion, the con- 
quering career of her republic, the autocracy of her Cesars, 
the power of her popes, the control she has exercised over all 
Europe, at one time military, and when that declined, relig- 
ious. But if such a material spectacle be imposing, how much 
more so is the history of an idea! For ideas, though intan- 
gible and invisible, rarely attain to power except by over- 


throwing other and older ideas. The story of their origin, 
10 
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their alliances, their conflicts, comes thus to be invested 
with a living force, and if rightly told, may gather around it 
all the grandeur of an epic. Such, had I suitable knowledge 
and genius to deal with it, you would find to be the case 
with the narrative of evolution. Knowing well my own 
deficiencies in this respect, I must ask you indulgently to 
supply from your own reflections the shortcomings which 
you will thus too easily and too frequently detect. 

When I consider the shortness of the time allotted me, 
the vast extent of the subject, the special character of this 
audience, and the nature of your request, I perceive that it 
is not an elaborate exposition of the evidence in favor of the 
theory of evolution that I must give, but only a reference to 
those facts connected with it that are of chief interest to you. 


What is meant by Evolution. 


Two explanations have been introduced to account for the 
assemblage of organic beings, plant and animal, that sur- 
round us. These are conveniently designated as the hypoth- 
sis of creation, and that of evolution. 

The hypothesis of creation asserts that Almighty God 
called into sudden existence, according to his good pleasure, 
the different types of life that we see. This hypothesis has 
an ecclesiastical form: that the world with all its various 
animals and plants was created about six thousand years 
ago. The work was completed in six days, and was perfect, 
needing no improvement. At the close of each day the 
Almighty surveyed what he had done, and pronounced it 
very gaod. He brought all the animals thus made before 
Adam, in the Garden of Eden, to receive their names. 
There was nothing more necessary, and on the seventh day 
he rested. 

The hypothesis of evolution asserts that from one or a few 
original organisms, all those that we see have been derived 
by a process of evolving or development. It will not admit 
that there has been any intervention of the divine Power. 

The former of these hypotheses considers each species as 
independent of all the others; the second considers them as 
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inter-related. Creation reposes on the arbitrary act of God; 
evolution on the universal reign of law. 

The hypothesis of evolution in its scientific form presents 
three factors: (1) heredity, (2) environment, (3) adapta- 
tion. By heredity is meant the tendency of an organism to 
develop in the likeness of its progenitor. By environment 
the sum total of the physical conditions by which the devel- 
oping organism is surrounded,—the ambient world. By 
adaptation, the disposition so to modify as to bring an organ- 
ism and its environment into harmony. This may be accom- 
plished either by progression or retrogression. 

As to the origin of organisms, it withholds for the present 
any definite expression. There are, however, many natural- 
ists who incline to believe in spontaneous generation. In 
its most improved form it occupies itself with two classes of 
problems, the direct and the inverse; considering, in the 
former, the effect of the environment on the organism, and 
in the latter deducing from the organism the nature of the 
environment. Thus Schleiden gathers from the structure of 
the stems of certain pine trees the distribution of climates 
at the time of their growth, and the ancient geographical 
connections of Madagascar and of Australia may be thus 
ascertained from their fauna. 

We may remark here, that whether life on the globe be 
heterogenetic or abiogenetic, we need no more concern our- 
selves than about the origin of a candle flame. Is every 
flame lighted from another, or may one spontaneously arise ? 
Between flames and organisms there is the closest analogy, 
as regards their origin, their life, their end. 


Sketch of the History of Evolution. 


After a very long and exhaustive survey of the plants and 
animals of his own locality, and of all that the power and 
favor of Alexander the Great enabled him to inspect, this is 
the result to which Aristotle, the prince of ancient Greek 
naturalists, came. In the eighth book of his History of Ani- 
mals, when speaking of the chain of living things, he says: 
“Nature passes so gradually from inanimate to animate 
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things, that from their continuity the boundary between is 
indistinct. The race of plants succeeds immediately that 
of inanimate objects; and these differ from each other in 
the proportion of life in which they participate; for, com- 
pared with minerals, plants appear to possess life; though, 
when compared with animals, they appear inanimate. The 
change from plants to animals is gradual; a person might 
question to which of these classes some marine objects he- 
long.” Aristotle referred the primitive organisms to spon- 
taneous generation. 

In the museum of Alexandria the views of Aristotle were 
greatly expanded. Here it was discovered that animated 
nature presents something more than a mere connection ; 
that each link of Aristotle’s chain, if such a ‘phraseology 
must be continued, was the descendant of its predecessor, 
the progenitor of its successor. The idea now lost its me- 
chanical aspect, and assumed a physiological one. 

We remark an important extension of this view after the 
conquest of Alexandria by the Arabians. If we compare 
the order of affiliation in successive points, it obviously pre- 
sents a new fact,— progress; and not progress only, but 
progress from the imperfect to the more perfect. This view 
included lifeless as well as living nature. A practical appli- 
cation of it arose, to which the designation alchemy was 
given. There is an unceasing progression in which all 
things take part to a better and nobler state. In this slow 
development, Nature has no need to hasten; she has eternity 
to work in. Thus in the mineral world, base and unworthy 
metals, such as lead and tin, are slowly on their way to per- 
fection. They reach their goal on turning into gold. It is 
then for us to ascertain the favoring conditions, and by imi- 
tating or increasing them, to hasten on the work. 

The literature of those ages is pervaded with the idea of 
the mutability of everything —a proneness in all living 
beings to suffer transmutation, with changes in the envi- 
ronment or in the physical conditions to which they are ex- 
posed; and thus arises a slow but continuous procession in 
the unceasing lapse of time to the beautiful and good. We 
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meet with this, both in the serious philosophical works of the 
Mohammedans and in their lighter compositions of romance. 
They wrote books on the production of animals, both by 
generation and putrefaction. They thought that in the 
germ there exists a latent force tending to evolve it. Ibn 
Roschd says: “There are, as respects the origin of living 
beings, two opposite theories. Some explain their existence 
by development; others by creation. The latter is the opin- 
ion of the Christians, as well as of our Motacellemim.” 
Abubacer accepts the reality of spontaneous generation by 
means of putrefaction and the action of the sun. These 
philosophers did not hesitate to say that the dogma of crea- 
tion is an impossibility, an absurd opinion, only fit for the 
vulgar who will believe anything. According to these ele- . 
vated views, living beings are merely » movement of matter 
under the influence of heat. Man himself is like the flame 
of a lamp,—a form or shape through which material sub- 
stance is passing, receiving supplies, dismissing wastes, and 
evolving force. As regards transmutation, Al Khazani says 
that an animal passes through successive stages of develop- 
ment; but we must not suppose that naturalists mean to say 
that “man was once a bull, and was changed into an ass, 
and afterward into a horse, and after that into an ape, and 
finally became a man.” 

Arabian philosophers had therefore speculated on sponta- 
neous generation, and the conditions necessary for its occur- 
rence; on the development of a germ by the latent force it 
contains; on the transmutation of species, and the produc- 
tion of the animal series. They had rejected the theory of 
creation, and adopted that of évolution. They had gained 
ideas respecting the unceasing dominion of law, but to these 
they had arrived through their doctrine of emanation and 
absorption, rather than from an investigation of visible 
Nature. In the religious revolt against philosophy, that took 
place toward the twelfth century, these ideas were extermi- 
nated, and never again appeared in Islam. 

The hypothesis of evolution necessarily implies the con- 
tinuing operation of law. One might therefore suppose 
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that it would be acceptable to the fatalism of the Moham- 
medans. Fictitious revelations are, however, certain to con- 
tain inconsistencies and contradictions. Whilst portions of 
the Koran set forth irreversible law, and a destiny that can- 
not be escaped, that book is in the main an exposition of 
capricious interventions of the Deity. These will ever com- 
mend themselves to the vulgar mind. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more obnoxious to the zealots of those times than 
the speculations of these philosophers on evolution, trans- 


mutation, and the government of all things by inexorable 
law. 


The Reign of Law Essential. 

If the doctrine of the government of the world by law 
was thus held in detestation by Islam, it was still more bit- 
terly refused by Christendom, in which the possibility of 
changing the divine purposes was carried to its extreme by 
the invocation of angels and saints; and great gains accrued 
to the Church through its supposed influence in procuring 
these miraculous interventions. The Papal government was 
no more disposed to tolerate universal and irreversible law 
than its Paynim antagonist had been. The Inquisition had 
been invented and set at work. It speedily put an end, not 
only in the south of France, but all over Europe, to every- 
thing supposed to be not in harmony with the orthodox faith, 
by instituting a reign of terror. 

The Reign of Terror in revolutionary France lasted but a 
few months; the atrocities of the Commune at the close of 
the Franco-German war only a few days; but the reign of 
terror in Christendom has continued from the thirteenth 
century, with declining energy, to our times. Its object 
has been the forcible subjugation of thought. 

The Mohammedans had thus brought the theory of evolu- 
tion up to that point at which, for any further advance, clear 
views of the operation of law in the government of the world 
were necessary. In their speculations in this particular they 
had been guided by theological considerations. These were 
now to be replaced by others, of a more definite and solid 
kind, derived from physical science. 
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The starting-point of Christendom in the theory of evolu- 
tion, for the Mohammedans had now ceased to philosophize, 
was the publication by Copernicus of the book, De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbiwm Celestium. In this the Pythagorean view of 
the emplacement of the solar system was revived. The way 
for this restoration had been prepared by such books as that 
of Cusa On Learned Ignorance. He conceived of the universe 
as a vast organism, the life of which is the breath of God, 
and which has neither centre nor circumference, but is infinite 
as its Maker. Such views were largely prevalent in Italy, 
at that time the focus of infidelity; and there Copernicus had 
been. This work was followed by Kepler’s great discovery 
of the three laws that bear his name. 

After the invention of printing, the Index Expurgatorius 
of prohibited books had become essentially necessary to the 
religious reign of terror, and for the stifling of the intellectual 
development of man. The Papal government accordingly 
established the congregation of that Indez. 

It was very plain that the tendency of Kepler’s discoveries 
was to confirm the dominating influence of law in the solar 
system, as well as to destroy geocentric and anthropocentric 
theories. It was, therefore, adverse to the Italian theologi- 
cal views, and to the current religious practices. Kepler had 
published an epitome of the Copernican theory. This, as 
also the book itself of Copernicus, was placed in the Jndez, 
and forbidden to be read. 

The Reformation came. It did not much change the 
matter. It insisted on the Mosaic views, and would tolerate 
no natural science that did not accord with them. Never- 
theless, under the shadow of the political power it shortly 
gathered, Newton’s Principia was safely published. The 
two great powers into which Christendom was divided held 
each other in check. The sectarian divisions fast springing 
up in Protestantism found occupation in their contentions 
with each other. The bearing which Newton’s book had 
upon those already condemned consisted chiefly in this: it 
gave indisputable reasons that Kepler’s laws are a mathemat- 
ical necessity. For the finger of Providence it substituted 
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mechanical force. And thus the reign of law, that great 
essential to the theory of evolution, was solidly established. 

But not alone did the discoveries of physical astronomy 
lead to these views. If the heavens were observed, the earth 
also was examined. ~- There could no longer be any doubt 
that fossil remains were the relics of beings that were once 
alive, as Xenophanes in the old times, and Palissy more re- 
cently had affirmed,— not mere lusus nature ; that the earth’s 
strata were not all of the same age; that in the oldest no 
fossils could be found; that there had been a time when 
there was no life upon the earth; that of the strata, some are 
of marine, some of fresh water formation; that they are 
often intercalated like leaves in a book, and therefore cannot 
be referred to any single cataclysm, such as the deluge. 

From considerations connected with the primary rocks, 
Leibnitz (1680) had inferred that the earth was once at a 
far higher temperature than now, and in fact must have been 
in an ignited state; that it had undergone a gradual cooling. 
Werner subsequently introduced the Neptunian theory, and 
Hutton the Plutonic. These cosmographical theories were, 
however, of less importance than what was done in paleon- 
tology. It was discovered’ that while similar fossil remains 
extend over vast horizontal surfaces, different fossils are 
found to succeed each other very rapidly when a veftical 
examination is made. There is a geological as well as a 
geographical distribution of plants and animals,— geological 
as to time, geographical as to surface. 


Lamarck’s Doctrine of Evolution. 


In the works of Maillet (1748), and again in those of 
Buffon, the old doctrine of evolution reappears. A more 
formal presentment was, however, made by Lamarck in his 
Philosophie Zoélogique, in 1809. He advocated the doctrine 
of descent, and announced the propositions now known as 
Darwinism. According to him organic forms originated by 
spontaneous generation, the simplest coming first, and the 
complex being evolved from them. Variations and transmu- 
tations occur through external influences, the environment 
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modifying the organism ; and as these in the lapse of time 
become essential differences, new species arise. Moreover, 
wants experienced cause the will to develop new organs by 
the modification of previously existing ones, and these are 
transmitted by heredity or generation. Organisms are devel- 
oped out of one another. So far from being permanent, they 
have only a temporary existence. 

Though an organism tends to be like its progenitor, it will 
undergo changes by the use or disuse of its parts. By the 
former it is developed; by the latter deteriorated. The 
changes produced thus, or by the environment, always have 
been and always will be continuous, not catastrophic. 

Lamarck recognized the struggle of each against all. He 
saw plainly the influence of heredity, and understood the 
relation of environment and adaptation. He defined in the 
clearest manner the doctrine of transmutation and theory of 
descent. According to him, if time enough be allowed, any 
modification may take place. 

So far from meeting with acceptance, the ideas of Lamarck 
brought upon him ridicule and obloquy. He was as much 
misrepresented as in former times the Arabian nature-philos- 
ophers had been. The great influence of Cuvier, who had 
made himself a champion of the doctrine of permanence 
of species, caused Lamarck’s views to be siiently ignored, or, 
if by chance they were referred to, denounced. They were 
condemned as morally reprehensible, and theologically dan- 
gerous. In this, the authority of Cuvier in regard to evolu- 
tion acted as the authority of Newton had done in regard to 
the undulatory theory of light. 

In like manner the views of Oken met with resistance, 
especially his deduction that the highest animals are the 
result of development, not of creation. Man, he signifi- 
cantly says, has been developed, not created. He conceived 
all Nature to be in a process of evolution. His demonstra- 
tion that the bones of the skull are only vertebral modifica- 
tions, however, reconciled many persons to a more favorable 
opinion of his hypothesis of development. 

Geoffrey St. Hilaire (1828) did not doubt that animals 
11 
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now living are descended in an unbroken succession from 
extinct ones by transformation from form to form; that dif- 
ferent species are degenerations of the same type, being due 
to the influence of the environment (monde ambiant). He 
thus became the opponent of Cuvier, and did very much to 
break down the influence of that zodlogist. In these varia- 
tions he considered that the organism is passive, differing in 
this from Lamarck, who thought it active. His views of the 
influence of the environment were very precise. Thus he 
thought that birds arose from reptiles through the diminu- 
tion of carbonic acid and increase of oxygen in the air, at 
the time of the formation of the coal; the activity of the 
animal circulation becoming greater, and the reptile scales 
being transformed into the feathers of the bird. As is now 
known, this was substantially a correct interpretation. 


The Vestiges of Creation. 


Though the principles of the doctrine of evolution were 
thus thoroughly understood—the control of heredity, the 
influence of environment, the modelling by adaptation, — 
public attention failed to be drawn to it until 1844, when 
there was published in England an anonymous book under 
the title of the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
In this the author set forth Lamarck’s views, and the work, 
being clearly and attractively composed, passed through a 
great many editions. Very fortunately, it may be said, it 
accepted some unsubstantiated facts, and contained some 
physical mistakes. These tempted many skilful and bitter 
criticisms of hostile theologians. The reviews and journals 
were filled with these attacks and answers to them. Thus, 
happily, the whole subject was brought into such prominence 
that it could be withdrawn into obscurity no more. 

In the discussions of this book the author made use of a 
most important anatomical discovery,— that even in the case 
of the highest species, man himself, the embryo does not 
simply grow or increase in size, but passes in succession 
through a series of forms, which, examined from epoch to 
epoch, are totally dissimilar, It had been the vulgar opinion 
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that after the first moment of conception, all the parts of the 
animal that is to be are present, and that they simply grow. 
The human embryo, according to this, reaches birth very 
much in the same way that the infant passes from birth to 
manhood. That was, I say, the vulgar opinion; but in 
laying before our eyes the development of the individual, 
God has given us a revelation of the course of life of the 
world. 

The evolutionary history of animals establishes that there 
is not this homogeneousness of development, but that the 
higher pass through the forms of the lower; that the mam- 
mal, for instance, passes through stages at which the lower 
vertebrates remain fixed. All are therefore pursuing a 
journey along the same road, though some may travel to a 
longer, some to a shorter distance. There is thus a parallel- 
ism between individual and race development, a close con- 
nection between the phases of development in the individual 
and in the species. 

The type of each animal is from the first, as it were, em- 
bedded in the embryo, and controls its evolvement. The 
embryo never makes any attempt to change from one type 
to another; but sometimes the tendency to a form, and not 
the form itself, is transmitted. 

The parallelism that exists between the career of the indi- 
vidual and the career of the race reappears in the life of the 
world. There is a resemblance —indeed, more than a re- 
semblance — between the successive forms through which 
man himself has passed, and those that have appeared in 
myriads of ages in the biography of the earth. Common 
sense revolts against the idea that these transformations are 
in the individual due to divine intervention. In that, and 
in the case of the earth, they must be due to natural law. 


The Theory of Darwin. 


In the year 1859, there was published by Mr. Darwin a 
work on The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion ; or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for 
Life. 
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In this, and in other subsequent works, it is shown that the 
individuals of each species tend to increase in a very rapid 
ratio, an increase more rapid than that of their means of 
subsistence. Each has therefore to contend with his com- 
petitors, and hence all must exhibit “a struggle for exist- 
ence.” 

But modifications are incessantly taking place in the form 
and characteristics of individuals, giving to some an advan- 
tage, to some a disadvantage, as compared with their compet- 
itors. Hence the former will prevail, the latter will suc- 
cumb, in the struggle. This in the language of the hypothe- 
sis is formulated “the survival of the fittest.” 

And as the pigeon-fancier, or other person who devotes 
himself to the breeding of animals, can produce any form he 
wishes by selecting its progenitors and pairing them together, 
exercising thus artificial selection, so if any of the chance 
forms that have arisen should be better adapted than others 
for perpetuation, they will be perpetuated, or Nature may be 
said to have made a selection. Hence the term “natural 
selection,” which has been made to designate this hypothesis. 

It is to be regretted that this phrase, “natural selection,” 
has been introduced. It is very unscientific, very inferior to 
the old expression, adaptation. It implies a personification 
of Nature. It is anthropomorphic. But Nature never 
selects; never accepts or rejects; knows nothing about 
duties, nothing about fitness or unfitness. Nature simply 
obeys laws. 

Darwinism, therefore, does not touch the great question as 
to the manner in which variation of organisms arises. It 
only teaches how such variations are perpetuated. 


Influences of the Environment. 


The publication of Humboldt’s essay on the Geography of 
Plants (1805) first formally drew the attention of natural- 
ists to the connection between the distribution of plants and 
the distribution of heat on the surface of the earth. As an 
advance is made in either hemisphere from the equator 
toward the pole, the mean annual temperature declines, and, 
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in succession, a series of vegetable zones is passed through. 
It begins with the palms of the tropics, and ends with the 
red snow alga of the polar regions. 

A similar series of facts had long previously been ob- 
served by Tournefort on Mount Ararat. The distribution 
of vegetation from the base to the snow line of any mountain 
bears a general resemblance to the distribution from its base 
to the polar regions. 

In these cases of horizontal and vertical distribution, 
which thus present such a striking botanical resemblance, 
there is likewise so clear a meteorological analogy that it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the distribution of 
plants depends very largely on the distribution of heat. 
And, indeed, what better illustration of the influence of heat 
could we have than this, that by artificially adjusting the 
temperature of hot-houses we can cause any plant to grow 
in any latitude? 

But temperature does not alone determine the distribution 
of plants. If it did, we should find the same species in the 
same isothermal zones. Throughout the old continent, with 
the exception of the torrid zone, heaths abound; but in 
America not a single heath occurs. In the New World 
through forty degrees on each side of the Equator the cactus 
tribe flourishes; in the Old not a single cactus is to be seen; 
the spurges there replace them. So again in Australia the 
forests present a melancholy and shadeless character from 
their casuarinas, acacias, eucalypti; whereas, if temperature 
alone were concerned, they should offer the same aspect as 
the forests of North America and Europe. 

As regards animals, the same remark may be made. In 
the temperate zone, eastward beyond the Caspian, there are 
men whose complexion is yellow; in Europe the complexion 
is White; the American is red. Asia has its Thibet bear, 
Europe its brown bear, North America its black bear. The 
European stag finds in America its analogue in the wapiti, 
its Asiatic in the musk deer. The wild ox of Lithuania 
differs from the North American buffalo, and this again from 
the Mongolian yak. The llama of America replaces the 
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camel of Asia, the puma replaces the lion. Brazil has 
had in times long passed representatives of its existing 
sloths and armadillos. Australia, which has isothermal 
zones, like those of other continents, has no apes or mon- 
keys. no cats or tigers, no wolves or bears, hyenas, horses, 
squirrels, rabbits, no woodpeckers or pheasants. Instead of 
them it has the kangaroo, wombat, ornithorhynchus, cocka- 
toos, and lories, nowhere else found. 

Then, though heat is a dominating influence in the distri- 
bution of plants and animals, it is by no means the only one. 
There are also other conditions, such as the supply of water, 
the composition of the soil, the access of light, ete. It has 
been found convenient to group all these together, and to 
speak of them, as I have already stated, under a single des- 
ignation, “the environment.” 

Change in the environment and change in its organisms 
go hand in hand. Should the warmth of the tropics be dif- 
fused into the polar circle, a tropical vegetation would 
replace the vanishing snows. Should the ices of the poles 
spread over the temperate region, the reindeer would accom- 
pany their invading edge. 

Whilst the environment thus influences the organism, the 
organism, reacting, influences the environment. The most 
striking instance of this perhaps will be found on comparing 
the constitution of the atmosphere before and since the car- 
boniferous epoch. Prior to that epoch, all the myriads of 
tons of coaly substance, now enclosed in the strata of the 
earth, existed as carbonic acid in the air. By the agency of 
the sunlight, acting on the leaves of the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of those times, this noxious gas was gradually removed, 
and replaced by an equivalent volume of oxygen. A hot- 
blooded, quickly-respiring animal could not possibly exist in 
an atmosphere laden with carbonic acid. Anterior to the 
coal deposit, the fauna was cold-blooded and slow-respiring. 
The flora thus changed the aerial environment, and this, in 
its turn reacting, changed the fauna. 

It is on all sides admitted that plants tend by their 
removal of carbonic acid from the air, replacing it with 
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oxygen, to compensate for the disturbance occasioned by 
animals. In this way, through very many centuries, the 
same percentage constitution of the atmosphere is main- 
tained, the sum total of vegetable being automatically ad- 
justed to the sum total of animal life — automatically, and 
not by any interference of Providence,—a fact of great 
value in its connection with the theory of evolution. For 
if we admit, what has been conclusively established by 
direct experiment, that plants would grow more luxuriantly 
in an atmosphere somewhat richer in carbonic acid than the 
existing one, we may see how, upon this condition, depends a 
principle of conservation which must forever retain the air 
at its present constitution, no matter how animal life may 
vary. 
Life of the Earth. 

Let us now rapidly survey the changes that have taken 
place in the earth’s organisms. 

In the earliest or primordial period, there existed of plants 
only water organisms,— tangled sea-weeds. Then in the 
following, the primary, came the more perfect cryptogams, 
such as ferns. Then followed, in the secondary, pine forests. 
In the coal period the phanerogamia developed out of the 
more perfect cryptogamia. Not until the chalk, did the 
higher corolliflore appear. In the beginning of the tertiary, 
the earth had sufficiently cooled at the poles, climate zones 
were produced, and the land was covered with leaved for- 
ests. Flowerless plants had been succeeded by flowering 
ones, the latter first without a distinct corolla, and then by 
those with one, and of these, first the lower and then the 
higher. 

Turning to the order of succession of animal life, of the 
primordial, the forms are skulless; then in the following, 
the primary, come fishes, first those with the heterocercal tail, 
as in the embryos of existing ones. In the secondary, rep- 
tiles, and out of them birds, were developed; the decreasing 
amount of carbonic acid and the increasing amount of 
oxygen permitting this change. Of birds, the earliest had a 
long lizard-like tail composed of thin vertebra, to every one 
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of which was attached strong rudder-like feathers in pairs. 
The same formation of the tail part of the vertebral column 
still occurs transiently in the embryos of other birds. The 
transition from the reptile to the bird is manifested by some 
of the latter having teeth set in one order in grooves, in 
another in distinct sockets. Among mammals, as among 
fishes, the imperfect orders appeared first. About the middle 
of the mesolithic period out of a branch of the cloacal ani- 
mals, the marsupials were evolved; and in the beginning of 
the tertiary the placentals were developed out of the mar- 
supials. The latter were at one time distributed over the 
whole earth; now they are fast approaching extinction. In 
Europe, Asia, Africa, not a single member of the group 
remains. The cloacal animals, the marsupials, the placen- 
tals, therefore, stand in an order of succession. 

Such has been the order of evolution in Europe. For its 
order in America I may refer you to the recent admirable 
address of Professor Marsh, before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The general conclusions 
at which we arrive in either case are sustained by the other. 

In accordance with his descent, the cloacal structure exists 
in man in the earlier period of his embryonic life. The sep- 
aration into two openings takes place about the twelfth 
week of his uterine development. Shall we not therefore 
infer from the evidence of his embryonic forms, that he has 
been developed step by step out of the lower vertebrates? 

In the first stages of their development, amphibia, rep- 
tiles, birds cannot be distinguished. The first steps of devel- 
opment in all vertebrates are identical. Man passes now 
through the same series of transformations that his animal 
predecessors passed through in immense spaces of time. 
The progress he makes in the lapse of a few days in the 
darkness of the womb is the same that has been followed by 
the procession of animated nature in the lapse of myriads of 
centuries in the daylight of the world. 

From # comparison of their studies, embryologists and 
paleontologists unite in the conclusion that individual devel- 
opment is a rapid repetition of race development, and that 
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the paleontological movement is to be interpreted by the 
embryonic. The connecting links supposed to be missing in 
the former may be sought for in the latter. Individual 
development, paleontological development, and comparative 
anatomy, through their combined evidence, guide us to a 
deduction of the genealogy of any organism. The dominion 
of law is everywhere manifest. The capricious intrusion of 
a supernatural agency has never yet occurred. 

Each of the geological periods has its dominating, its rep- 
resentative type of life. Perhaps it may be asked, How can 
we be satisfied that the members of this long series are 
strictly the successive descendants by evolution from older 
forms, and in their turn the progenitors of the later? How 
do we know that they have not been introduced by sudden 
creations, and removed by sudden extinctions? Simply for 
this reason: the new groups make their appearance while 
yet their predecessors are in full vigor. They come under 
an imperfect model, which very gradually improves. Evo- 
lution implies such lapses of time. Creation is a sudden 
affair. 

A striking illustration of this is offered by two of the 
most imposing types of life,—the reptile and the mammal. 
The former is characteristic of the secondary, the latter of 
the tertiary period. In the secondary, when reptile life was 
at its culmination, there were reptiles flying in the air, swim- 
ming on or in the sea, crawling on the land, or climbing the 
trees. After this type of life had reached its culmination, 
and extinction began to set in, that process went forward in 
a gradual, an orderly way. The flying lizards were the first 
to disappear; then those of the sea. They now have scarcely 
any representative left. The fluviatile and terrestrial ones, 
though greatly diminished both in numbers and size, still 
maintain a struggle for life; but the complete dying out of 
animated forms, though irresistible, requires for it’*comple- 
tion countless centuries. 

While reptile life was in full vigor, mammal life was intro- 
duced. It came under the lowest forms, the imperfect orders 
appearing first. 

12 
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What does this coexistence of the different forms of life, 
through immense lapses of time, the one declining and on 
its way to disappearance, the other marching forward to in- 
crease, — what does this overlapping mean? Not sudden 
creation, but slow development. The environment is slowly 
becoming unsuitable to the one, and slowly becoming suit- 
able to the other. 


Rudimentary Organs. 


If time permitted, I would ask your close attention to rudi- 
mentary organs, for they illustrate strikingly the theory of 
evolution. They are organs existing in an apparently unde- 
veloped and useless condition; such, for instance, are the 
incisor teeth in the midbone of the upper jaw in embryos 
of common cattle; the rudimentary wings of the penguin 
and dodo; the mamme of the male mammalian; the subcuta- 
neous feet of certain snakes. In the embryos of whales, 
teeth are found in the jaw, precisely as we find them at birth 
in the human infant. In the latter instance we think we see 
a wise provision and foresight of Nature, which does not 
give to man these masticating organs before the time they 
are wanted. But what are we to make of the parallel case 
of the whale? Shut up as these rudimentary teeth are in the 
interior of the jaw, never to be developed and never to be 
used, does not that look something like a useless work? 
And why has Nature, in the case of certain snakes, placed 
under the skin bony representatives of the extremities, the 
movements of those animals being by the use of the ribs and 
feet never being wanted ? 

We may also turn to the vegetable world, and there we 
find rudimentary organs, excesses, and deficiencies of devel- 
opment. As Treviranus says, adaptation to the surround- 
ing world may be shaped either by gradual development, or 
by degeneration, which is equally effective. The same organ 
may be expanded into a compound leaf, or degenerated into 
a scale. Development can turn a reptile into a bird; degen- 
eration can turn it into a serpent. Any flower may be 
regarded as a transformed branch. That which might have 
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evolved into a leaf, turns indifferently; as circumstances 
direct, into a sepal, a petal, or a stamen. 

Rudimentary organs come into existence as part of a gen- 
eral plan. They are the manifestation of heredity in the 
type of life of the animals or plants in which they occur. 
They prove that the form has been developing, not teleolog- 
ically, or for a purpose, but in obedience to law. 


The Book of Nature. 


Now I have answered —and I know how imperfectly — 
your question: How does the hypothesis of evolution force 
itself upon the student of modern science? by relating how 
it has forced itself upon me; for my life has been spent in 
such studies, and it is by meditating on facts like these I 
have here exposed, that this hypothesis now stands before 
me as one of the verities of Nature. 

In doing this, I have opened before you a page of the book 
of Nature,— that book which dates from eternity and em- 
braces infinitude. It reveals millions of suns and worlds of 
surpassing glory. Among its most insignificant pages are 
the vast rock-strata of the earth. We have been looking 
at some of them. No council of Laodicea, no Tridentine 
council is wanted to endorse its authenticity; nothing to 
assure us that it has never been tampered with by any guild 
of men, to perpetuate their influence, secure their profits, or 
otherwise promote their ends. 

Then it is for us to study it as best we may, and to obey 
its guidance, no matter whither it may lead us. 

And this brings me face to face with the third division of 
my subject. I have spoken of the origin and progress of the 
hypothesis of evolution, and should now consider the conse- 
quences of accepting it. Here it is only a word or two that 
time permits, and very few words must suffice. 

The consequences! What are they? Nobler views of this 
grand universe of which we form a part; nobler views of the 
manner in which it has been developed in past ages to its 
present state; nobler views of the laws by which it is now 
maintained ; nobler expectations as to its future. We stand 
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in presence of the unshackled as to force, of the immeasura- 
ble as to space, of the unlimited as to time. Above all, our 
conceptions of the unchangeable purposes, the awful majesty 
of the Supreme Being, become more vivid. We realize what 
is meant when it is said, “‘With him there is no variableness, 
no shadow of turning.” Need I say anything more in com- 
mending the doctrine of evolution to you? 

Let us bear in mind the warning of history. The heaviest 
blow the Holy Scriptures have ever received was inflicted by 
no infidel, but by ecclesiastical authority itself. When the 
works of Copernicus and Kepler were put in the Index of 
prohibited books, the system of the former was declared to 
be “that false Pythagorean system utterly contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures.” But the truth of the Copernican system. 
is now established ! 

There are persons who declare of the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, as was formerly declared of the hypothesis of Coperni- 
cus, “It is utterly contrary to the Holy Scriptures.” It is 
for you to examine if this be so, and if so, to find a means of 
reconciliation. Let us not be led astray by the clamors of 
those who, not seeking the truth and not caring about it, are 
only championing their sect, or attempting the perpetuation 
of their own profits. 

Archimedes said, Give me whereon to stand, and I will 
move the earth! The astronomer says, Give me billions of 
billions of miles, and I will show you what is not sufficient to 
measure the universe. The geologist says, Give me not six 
thousand years, but ten thousand myriads of centuries, and I 
will talk to you about the origin of the secondary rocks. 

Well, let us give it to them, and multiply it by ten thou- 
sand myriads more. And what then? It only proves this: 
The laws of the universe, or, if you choose to express it in 
that way, the divine fiat never changes. What held good 
untold myriads of centuries ago, is holding good now. Then 
let us take home what is said: “ A thousand years with Hmm 
are only as yesterday when it is past, or as a watch of the 
night.” “A day is only as a thousand years; a thousand 
years are only as a day.” 
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My friends, let me plead with you! Don’t reject the 
theory of evolution. There is no thought of modern times 
that more magnifies the unutterable glory of Almighty God. 
Remember, I beseech you, what was said by one of old 
times: “ Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye 
intend to do. And now I say unto you, if this counsel be of 
men it will come to naught. But if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to be fighting against 
God.” Shall I continue the quotation? “And to him they 
all agreed.” . 

We often hear it affirmed that our age is becoming more 
and more irreligious, and that men wantonly reject sacred 
things of which their ancestors approved. But I think we 
may profitably inquire whether very much of this is not due 
to the profound changes that are taking place in our concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being. Things and acts which at one 
time men attributed to Him without hesitation, they can 
attribute to H1M no more. They have learned to demand of 
every dogma, Is it derogatory to the awful majesty of God? 


Connection of Evolution and Law. 


These modifications of opinion have had no little to do 
with the progress of the subject we have been considering. 
Let us ever bear in mind that the doctrine of evolution has 
for its foundation, not the admission of incessant divine 
interventions, but a recognition of the original, the immuta- 
ble fiat of God. In whatever direction we commune with 
Nature, the dominion of universal, of everlasting law con- 
fronts us. 

The discovery of the law of gravitation, by Newton, as the 
controlling, mechanical force of the universe, first opened 
men’s eyes to the mode in which mundane affairs are carried 
on, and prepared the way for an acquiescence in the nebular 
hypothesis, which undertakes to show how worlds have 
arisen, not through any creative act, but through the opera- 
tion of well-known physical agencies. The undulatory the- 
ory of light, the invention of the telescope, and still later of 
the spectroscope, illustrated the conditions of the trans- 
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mission of force, and proved a sameness of substance, a 
uniformity of plan and common material in the most widely 
separated worlds. The mechanism of the heavens has 
demonstrated that in the midst of the most stupendous 
transformations there has never been any change in natural 
law. 

The establishment of the theory of evolution has not been 
due to any one science, but is attributable to the conjoint 
movement of all. It is due to the irresistible advance of 
human knowledge. To refer it to geology alone, as is often 
done, is altogether a mistake. It was not possible that 
Astronomy should fail to maintain her grand position. 
She took the lead in the intellectual revolution which marks 
the close of the Middle Ages. Single-handed and alone, she 
fought and won the great battles of the globular form of the 
earth, the central sun, the plurality of worlds. It cost the 
life of some of her leaders. For some there was the fagot, the 
rack, the prison-cell, the scourge. But they departed from 
their tormentors, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer death in this cause. And now she found stepping- 
stones for herself in the trackless infinitude of space, and 
beckoned her comrade sciences to come and share with her 
the glorious view she had gained of the majesty of the uni- 
verse. Anatomy, both human and comparative, paleontol- 
ogy, chemistry, physiology, microscopy, even philosophical 
history, have given their aid. Whenever any one science 
has made a marked advance, its movement has been covered 
by some of the others, and the ground thus occupied secured. 
As matters now stand, all are well to the front; the entire 
line is dressed. 

It often takes many victories to establish one conquest. 
Knowledge, fresh from so many triumphs, unfalteringly con- 
tinues her movement on the works of superstition and igno- 
rance. 

Now in parting let us bear this in mind: so great is the 
intellectual advance men have made, that questions which at 
one time divided Christendom into sects, are now far out of 
sight. They are replaced by others of a very different order. 
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Among such, one of surpassing importance confronts us,— 
the eternal reign of law. Let us bear in mind what the 
theory of evolution so loudly proclaims: “We are what we 
are, because the universe is what it is!” If it acts upon us, 
we re-act upon it. Our conception of the sphere of being we 
occupy is enlarging, and we are thus brought into close 
relationship with all that is beautiful on earth, all that is 
magnificent in the heavens. 

Then let us reverently commune with Nature. Let us try 
to raise our eyes from the varying phenomena of the world 
to the solemn grandeur of that silent, that imperishable 
reign of law that governs all those changes. Let each of us 
earnestly address to himself the remonstrance of “the Min- 
strel”: — 

“Oh! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that Nature to her votary yields,— 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The gloom of groves, the garniture of fields, 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 
Oh! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” 


J. W. DRAPER. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


JOHN EARL WILLIAMS. 


The highest services are not always rendered by those who 
hold the highest offices or who are most prominently before the 
public. We doubt whether there was in the great city of New 
York, a year ago, any man who was exercising a more beneficent 
influence or doing a better work than Mr. John Earl Williams, 
President of the Metropolitan Bank. Through long training and 
a Singular aptitude for the business, he met the requirements of 
his responsible office and fulfilled its duties even in most trying 
times, as if the performance of them were a pleasure and pastime 
rather than a burden. This rare facility in doing well and 
quickly what he had to do in his bank, enabled him to do many 
things even more important outside of the routine of office. He 
was deeply interested and took an active part in most of the 
liberal movements which were fitted to advance the best interests 
of society. He entered heartily into them himself, contributing 
largely in proportion to his means, and by word and example 
inducing others also to contribute. He was a brave man in doing 
what he thought to be right, and in professing what he believed 
to be true. And no false delicacy kept him back from pressing 
upon others, especially the rich and prosperous, their duties 
towards their fellow-men. The divinity which is supposed to 
hedge in our kings among rich men, and to exempt them from 
the claims and importunities of society, had no sanctity to pre- 
vent him from breaking through its restraints and speaking 
earnestly and plainly to them as stewards of God for the good of 
man. He was thrown among this class of men very much, and 
felt keenly the temptations to which they were exposed. Twelve 
years ago we heard him say that he did not intend to increase his 
property. “I do not believe,” he said, “that I am so much better 
than other people that I could resist the aaa effects of a life 
given to accumulation.” 

In this as in many other things he was a wise man. He was as 
liberal in the use of money and the spirit in which it was given 
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as any one we have ever known. He was a warm friend, and as 
steadfast and loyal in holding on to his friends through good report 
and evil report as he was in taking them up. His beautiful home 
on the North River was the centre of a bountiful and generous, but 
discriminating and unostentatious hospitality. He loved to find 
out young men of promise—artists, students, and others— who 
were thrown upon the great metropolis without experience, and 
often without friends to guide or help them. And no one can 
measure the amount of good which he was able to do them. He 
did not look down upon them. He was no patron, but rather a 
sympathizing companion, enlivening them by his own hopeful and 
almost boyish spirits, and enriching them without their knowing it 
from the bountiful stores of his wisdom. He had passed through 
what would have been enough to break down the elasticity of any 
common man. But a temperament of extraordinary buoyancy, a 
faith which sorrows could only purify and strengthen, and a 
habit of seeing always the light beyond the cloud, kept him up in 
the loneliest and darkest experiences. And by a peculiar felicity 
of outward circumstances, as well as inward gifts, the brightest 
and happiest twenty years of all were those which crowned a life 
of more than three-score years and ten. It was a joy to see him 
in his home, with everything about him that a good man could ask, 
and this abundance of domestic happiness only leading him to 
think more earnestly of what might be done for those less fortu- 
nate than himself, or to advance the highest moral and educational 
interests of society. For one thing, he was deeply interested in 
Humboldt College in Iowa. He believed that if it could be built 
up it would do a great work in liberalizing the thought of a large 
and central section of our country. He saw its president much 
and intimately, and believed in him. When heavy assaults were 
made upon him, he was still loyal to him, believing him to be a 
long-suffering, honest man, though unskilful and unfortunate in 
some of the details of business. He told us with tears of gladness 
about some unexpected gift that was bestowed on the college, to 
which and to its president, he remained faithful to the last. 

We mention this as a single instance to show what Mr. Will- 
iams was through his life. He was ardent, impetuous, quick,— 
sometimes too quick and violent in his feelings. But the excess 
was always on the righteous side. Dishonesty, meanness, stingi- 
ness awakened his fierce indignation, and he could submit to no 


compromise with moral impurity or wrong. But he was a man 
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of the tenderest feelings, and through them enjoyed the richest 
happiness that this world can give. As its treasurer, he more 
than any other person was the moving power in the New York 
Children’s Aid Society. His annual reports were among the 
most interesting writings of their kind. We could never get 
through one of them without tears. They were so full of zeal 
and enterprise and hopefulness, of pathos and instruction. His 
whole heart was in the movement. A little child saved from 
hunger and moral degradation was to him an object of unspeaka- 
ble gladness and thankfulness. He wrote on the currency and 
banking. “It was he who suggested a plan for meeting one of 
the dangers of the panic of 1857, which was successfully carried 
out.” He entered with all his strength into the movement on the 
part of the New York banks to sustain and help the government 
in the dark hours of the rebellion. He was eminently successful 
in his professional, as well as in his personal, business undertak- 
ings. But we doubt whether any or all of these successes gave 
him such substantial and heart-felt satisfaction as the thought 
that nearly forty thousand children from the worst haunts of the 
city had been transferred to comfortable homes by the society 
which was sustained in no small measure by his exertions. Be- 
sides, as the New York Evening Post has said, “in hundreds of 
ways, which will never be known to the public, he gave his influ- 
ence, advice,'and money to lesser schemes of benevolence.” For 
more than forty years we have known him well, making, some- 
times, drafts on his kindness such as we should hardly have dared 
to make on any other person. And through all that time his 
“bounty” was a sea whose bottom we never reached. He num- 
bered among his personal friends some of the most distinguished 
men in the country. But he never forgot or neglected the young, 
the obscure, the helpless who had once been brought into personal 
relations with him. “And thou shalt be blessed, because they 
cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just.” 

We are glad to add to this very inadequate notice the follow- 
ing repressed and subdued expression by one who knew Mr. Will- 
iams very intimately, and was as near to him as any other living 
man : — 


The Christian Register lately copied from a New York journal a part of 
a hearty and just notice of a most worthy and much esteemed man; and 
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it has since called attention to the “Children’s Mission,” which does so 
noble a work in Boston. There is a connection between the two. The 
late John E. Williams had profited, like many others who have natural- 
ized their ability and enterprise in New York, by New England training 
and experience, and had already shown in New England the strong and 
the attractive traits of his character. He removed to New York more 
than twenty-five years ago, and there on a wider field took a leading 
position in the important calling in which he ‘had previously made his 
mark in Boston. 

There are left among us those who remember with respect and affection 
his energy and his generosity. In particular he Mad associated his name 
with the “Children’s Mission,” of which he was one of the founders and 
the first President. “To his deep interest and devotion,” as was said at 
one of its recent annual meetings, “much of its early success was due.” 
The loving zeal with which he had cared for its infancy entitled him to 
speak, as he did at that meeting, with fatherly affectionateness. In New 
York he entered with equal ardor into the work of the similar, but now 
more extended charity, so widely known as the “ Children’s Aid Society.” 
For a long course of years its treasurer, he was strenuous in his efforts to 
sustain and forward its operations. The series of his annual reports is a 
monument of its steady growth and of his honest and disinterested devo- 
tion. He adopted Unitarian views early, and adhered to them with char- 
acteristic steadfastness. During the last years of his life he conducted at 
his own house in Irvington on the Hudson a family service which from 
week to week attracted neighbors who were, like him, distant from a 
church of their own type or persuasion. He enjoyed life himself, and 
knew how to help others to enjoy it too. He would not let his means 
become an end; and he wondered at men who can get but cannot give. 
None who have known him well will forget his resolute will, his fearless 
word, his friendly loyalty, his warm heart, and his open hand. * 


JAMES SMITH, OF ST. LOUIS. 


Since the above notice was written we have learned of the 
death of another man, very different from Mr. Williams in many 
of his personal gifts, but like him in his remakable business tal- 
ents, his unshaken integrity, his success in whatever he undertook, 
and his readiness to spend and be spent for the good of others. 
James Smith was born in Peterborough, N. H., in 1804. He went 
to St. Louis in 1833, when it was a small town, and from that 
time forward, with constantly increasing ability and influence, he 
identified himself with its best interests, and assisted in building 
up its most important financial, charitable, and educational insti- 
tutions. He was a wise, substantial, and helpful supporter of the 
first Unitarian society there. He contributed liberally of his 
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time and thought and substance to most good enterprises. 
During his life, he gave $250,000 to the Washington University, 
and it is understood that, at his death, after bequeathing $10,000 
to two charitable institutions, he left one-half of the entire 
remainder of his estate to the president of the university, with 
the understanding that he should give it to the university and 
such other religious 4nd charitable objects as he might think 
best. He was an able, thoughtful, devout man,—in himself a 
type of the best qualities of our New England stock and culture. 
He was frugal, enterprising, keen, but upright in business, with a 
faith which brought all his actions under the eye of God, and a 
kindness of heart which sought the good of others even more 
than his own comfort or success. Such examples cannot too 
earnestly be set before the young, or followed too closely by those 
who are advancing in years. 


WHAT WE OWE TO BUSINESS MEN. 


We give above a slight sketch of two business men, who, in 
many ways, were great benefactors to their personal friends and 
to the communities in which they lived. The defalcation and 
dishonesty of two or three trusted men make such a noise that 
we forget the two or three thousand honest men who still remain, 
and the great obligations which we are under to them. It is 
through their knowledge, and their wise and often laborious cir- 
cumspection and honesty, that tens of millions, perhaps we might 
say hundreds of millions, of dollars are now safely invested, and 
the earnings carefully saved to be distributed among persons who 
have little or no business experience. The soundness of our 
banks, our insurance companies, our manufacturing companies, 
and railroads, is due almost entirely to the careful supervision of 
these men. And much of the service which the ablest business 
men thus render is entirely gratuitous. There is not a poor man 
who has five dollars in a savings bank, or a laboring man who has 
a single productive share in a factory or a railroad, or who has a 
hundred dollars insured upon his furniture or his life, who is not 
under obligation to a class of men who usually receive small pay 
or thanks for the valuable and painstaking services which they 
render. Next to those who build up the moral forces of society 
and keep them in working order, and often hand in hand with 
them, are the upright, far-seeing, public-spirited men who in addi- 
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tion to their private enterprises organize, equip, and superintend 
corporations in which every man, who has a dollar to invest, may 
put his money with the assurance that he is to have the benefit of 
their experience and knowledge. These services are very great 
in their bearing on the happiness and security of society. And 
in addition to these services it often happens that the same men 
endow our institutions of learning, build our hospitals, increase 
the funds of our charitable institutions, or supply the private 
means which go secretly through a thousand different channels to 
meet the wants of the needy and the suffering. There has sel- 
dom been a time when the calls for help in all directions were 
more numerous or pressing than they are likely to be during the 
coming winter. 


PRAYER. 


In Mr. Savage’s able and suggestive book on The Religion of 
Evolution is this sentence: “The prayer that asks that this day’s 
weather may be changed, even to the blotting out of one cloud, 
or the adding or taking away of one rain-drop, asks so stupen- 
dous a thing as that the whole order of creation, from the begin- 
ning, be changed to suit the whim or convenience of an hour” 
(p. 158). Again he says (p. 162) : “ Nature is God at work, execut- 
ing his own wise and perfect will. It is not to be supposed, then, 
that the impulsive requests 6f men are going to persuade him to 
contravene his own purposes, or interfere with his own wise 
work.” ' 

The idea here expressed is a sufficient answer to the coarse 
and vulgar notions we sometimes hear expressed about the literal 
and specific fulfilment of our prayers. When a man goes into his 
closet to pray for money or for bread, for himself or others, and 
expects by his importunity so to work upon the mind of God as 
to change his purpose and gain the wished-for gift, and thus sup- 
port his family or a public institution, he is guilty of a piece of 
solemn impertinence, substituting Ais wishes for the will of God. 
But it does not, therefore, follow, that prayer can have no influ- 
ence even in the sphere of physical forces. “Nature is God at 
work, executing his own wise and perfect will.” Nature works 
by uniform and unchanging laws; but in any given instance the 
results will depend on the conditions of the case. The mind of 
man cannot affect a natural law, but it may very seriously affect 
its products. The field before us, subject always to the same 
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law, may produce corn or weeds according to the labor we 
bestow upon it. The will of man is a new factor introduced. So 
prayer may be another and important factor, not over-ruling or 
suspending law, but simply changing the conditions under which 
the law acts, and so modifying its results. But prayer is only 
one of the conditions. It belongs to a sphere of influences which 
reach as far as the universe, and which in their mutual relations 
and interdependences must lie, in a great measure, beyond our 
knowledge. To insist, therefore, in any particular case, that our 
special request shall be answered here and now, is an act of pre- 
sumptuous and irreverent, if not blasphemous conceit. But 
prayer as a habit of mind, prayer as an act of faith and worship, 
prayer even for temporal and specific gifts, moving always in 
willing submission to the more perfect will of God, is, we have no 
doubt, a mighty power, and may have, even beyond our hopes, a 
daily and hourly influence on our lives, and on our success in 
whatever we undertake. Prayer enters the realm of spiritual 
forces, and, connecting us with them in unknown ways, opens to 
us new sources of strength and new methods of action, which 
may bring about beneficent results even through the workings of 
unchanging laws. We pray for our children or our friends in 
widely distant parts of the world, and that prayer, connecting us 
with God, and through him with them, may, in ways unknown to 
us, be a safeguard and defence, or an inspiration and a power, 
which shall help them spiritually, and also materially change their 
outward condition. 

But because our prayer is effectual, it is not, therefore, omnipo- 
tent, any more than a great prophet is infallible because he is 
inspired of God. Like every other human agency, prayer has its 
limitations and its laws. We know not just how far it may 
reach, or precisely in what form it may prevail in any specific 
case. Where we fulfil the necessary physical conditions, God 
causes the corn to grow; but sometimes an unexpected drought 
or frost blights our just expectations. When, by prayer, we fulfil 
the spiritual conditions essential to our highest success, and warm 
and strengthen our hearts by reverent and earnest asking for 
some greatly needed temporal gift, results otherwise impossible, 
even within the range of material things, may thus be brought 
about. Just how or where we cannot tell, nor with certainty 
that what we ask will be given. An unexpected drought or frost 
may intervene. But the laws of matter are not the only or the 
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greatest laws. The force of an intelligent will contravenes and 
overcomes the force of gravitation under certain conditions. So, 
it may be that we, through the influence of prayer, shall even 
within the sphere of physical agencies, modify what would other- 
wise be the necessary succession of events; and this not to over- 
rule, but to obey the universal law by which the higher forces of 
God’s world shall prevail over the lower. It is not, therefore, 
true that “the prayer which asks that this day’s weather may be 
chartged ... asks so stupendous a thing as that the wholé order 
of the creation, from the beginning, be changed to suit the whim 
or convenience of an hour.” Prayer is only introducing a new 
factor, which, like all the rest, according to Bacon’s great maxim, 
controls by obeying the laws of Nature. 

There is no necessary inconsistency or incompatibility or clash- 
ing between the two classes of agencies. The mightiest of all 
things are the moral and spiritual forces. Mind is greater than 
matter. Spirit is the source and centre of all. Prayer is a spirit- 
ual power acting through the mind of God. But each one of us 
has his limitations, and the laws which he must obey. So has our 
prayer. It may reach farther than our thoughts can go, and 
return to us with benefactions in times and in ways that we think 
not of. But more and better than this, a prayer of faith is also a 
prayer of trust, leaving even the most intense pleadings of our 
hearts in God’s hands, knowing that his thoughts are better than 
ours, and that his denial of what we ask may be the most perfect 
and blessed fulfilment of our prayer. 








Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF WOMEN. 
. 


We have received our usual packet of the journals from abroad 
which are aiding so faithfully the higher development of woman, 
and also assisting every class of women, however humble, to 
improve themselves and to find occupation. 

The Journal of the Woman’s Educational Union stands at the 
head of the list, we think. It has, as we have already told our 
readers, valuable original articles on methods of education, kinder- 
garten schools, papers which have been read before intelligent and 
cultivated audiences, and interesting news in regard to move- 
ments abroad and at home. 

Miss Sherreff, one of the editors, has some very wise articles in 
regard to “Luxurious Habits as Hindrances to Education.” If 
her warnings are needed in England, they are even more so in 
this country, where fortunes are made so rapidly, and persons 
without education coming at once into possession of wealth, often 
put on an insolence towards subordinates which they suppose to 
be proper in high positions, and thus bring up their children to 
extravagant and thoroughly selfish habits. It is more painful, 
too, to see this state of things here, because in our early New 
England community there was always such a respect for labor, 
such simplicity of living, among the upper middle classes at least, 
and such a wholesome relation between employer and employed. 
Not only the rich, but parents with moderate property, need to 
think of these things while children are young, for the habit of 
serving oneself cheerfully, and in that way of serving others, also, 
can never be acquired in after-life when change of fortune may 
make it necessary. We quote here some of Miss Sherreff’s valua- 
ble words on the subject : — 


It is not, then, a mere question of denying luxuries to children, or 
of refusing certain forms of expenditure. They must know and feel why 
it is done, and be led to accept the principle while obliged to obey the 
rule. Still less will mere lecturing suffice, or laying down principles as 
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right for children that our own lives deny. The French fine lady’s pre- 
cept of vicarious self-denial —“ Faisons jeuner nos gens” — did not, prob- 
ably, cultivate habits of religious abstinence in her household, nor will 
children learn self-control from mere rules, the principle of which is con- 
tradicted by the practice of their elders. They would easily understand 
that difference of age and position makes a difference in many other 
things, but they are too acute observers to be deceived about habitual 
motives. It is common in Scotland and in Switzerland to see parents of 
the middle-class, and even lower, curtailing every expense and living 
hardly, in order to send a son to the university, or in France to provide a 
marriage portion for a daughter. Parents of the same position in Eng- 
land would think first of living up to the standard of their class, of 
having things comfortable ; and their sons, instead of being able to enjoy 
the advantage of university education, will leave school at sixteen, and 
begin life almost religiously impressed with the view that if they would 
be respectable they must be able to live according to a given scale of 
comfort and expenditure. Which parents, we would ask, the careful 
Scotch, or the typically comfortable English, may most justly expect that 
their son will hereafter be most ready to make a sacrifice of self- 
indulgence to principle, and to maintain the worth of independence at 
the cost of labor and privation? And of the daughters of those parents, 
which will be most likely to refuse ease and comfort if to be purchased 
by a mercenary marriage? Which will feel that the example of home 
life has given her most support in any arduous path she may have to 
tread?... 

Fine natures will, undoubtedly, rise superior to such temptations, 
and to worse than these; but education must be directed to meet the 
wants of average natures, and what right have we to throw one additional 
difficulty in their way ? 

It is not easy to counteract the tendency of prevailing habits and 
opinions; but care and foresight will compass it, not by attempting to 
stem the current, but by silently and gradually setting up an opposite 
current. Whatever is necessarily a work of time, must also necessarily 
be wrought through small things,—now a little, then a little; now by 
precept, oftener by example; most powerfully of all, perhaps, by that 
tacit assumption of high motives and purposes which makes the young 
habitually feel, without need of words, that they would forfeit the 
respect of their parents if they did not strive to act up to their 
standard. 

I would not deprive the young of one single real pleasure; on the 
contrary, one strong objection to luxurious habits is, that it has lessened 
the power of enjoyment, which is such a blessing throughout life to those 
who possess it. In the ordinary home life of children, pleasures of an 
exciting nature can only be occasional, and I would be glad to see them 
purchased now and then by the sacrifice of some habitual comfort or 
14 
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luxury; the effort so made tends to loosen the hold of mere luxury upon 
the mind which will thus be all the better prepared to make the same 
sacrifice for a higher purpose. The command of money as a source of 
power, the surroundings of wealth in their mere beauty, are legitimate 
sources of enjoyment; let the young realize this fully, but let them also 
be allowed to realize the higher joy of sharing the enjoyment with others ; 
let them obtain as a privilege the right of giving what they might have 
kept for themselves, and the temptation to self-indulgence will be 
weakened. 


The Woman’s Gazette, edited by “L. M. H.,” whom we sup- 
pose to be Miss Haskell, contains some valuable articles on art 
work for women, enumerating the various branches in which 
women can occupy themselves at present,— China painting, tile- 
painting, glass-staining, house decorations, engraving, zinc-paint- 
ing, illuminating, etc. Art teachers complain of one defect in 
training women, and that is, their want of patience. Girls go to a 
school of art, expecting to doin one year the work of five. It 
is not rare, they say, for them to expect to learn wood-engraving, 
and similar arts, without first learning how to draw. One young 
lady writes from the country that she has learnt drawing, and 
wishes to know if zinc-painting, illuminating, and a few other 
things can be taught by letter; and if so, how soon they would be 
remunerative, as she is in need of money. But for such ignorance, 
they say, women would not be the dupes, as they are by the 
hundreds, of those “institutions” which profess to teach “remun- 
erative arts” in six lessons at three guineas. An article on 
“Ladies on School Boards,” shows us that the masses of men in 
England are not yet very cordial to the new movement. Many 
influential ladies, it seems, have been in the habit for years of 
visiting the schools in their own country neighborhood, and 
making up for the inertia of the school boards; but whenever 
anything is said about their being on the board and having 
authority, opposition is aroused. Men want the post, and they 
argue that women cannot canvass, nor speak in public. This is 
in many cases untrue, says the Gazette, as such women as Miss 
Carpenter, Miss Sherreff, ete., make very effective addresses, 
But even in cases where women are sensitive at having their 
names bandied about, and cannot speak in public, a remedy can 
be provided by the Education Act, in containing a proviso by 
which one seat on every board of the national schools shall be 
filled by a woman, without contest, If there were no women fit 
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for the post, one could be chosen residing at a distance, as is 
often the case with men members. This seems very proper, as 
two-thirds of the children in the national schools are girls or 
infants, and two-thirds of the teachers are, and always will be, 
women. Frances Power Cobbe contributes an article on garden- 
ing for women; there is another on book-keeping, and the ability 
of the French women in this respect. There are also bright 
stories which, without being forced, bring in the subjects of 
house-keeping and many avocations, and illustrate them in a way 
to attract and develop the tastes of young girls. 

We have also received copies of the Woman’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, edited by Miss Becker. In spite of the proverbial caution of 
the English in all reforms, we cannot help thinking that this 
movement is progressing there with a sure and steady pace. Its 
developments seem more interesting often to us than in our own 
country, perhaps because “distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” The discussions in the House of Commons are full of 
animation on the question of woman’s right and fitness to vote. 
Of course there is the same mule-headed opposition from a 
certain class of men who have over and over again the same 
petty arguments; but there is also a manly and intelligent cour- 
teous opposition from men who will give in almost every point in 
regard to women’s development except this one of voting. Such 
men, it seems to us, cannot long sustain their position; but they 
call out able and spontaneous speeches from the defenders of the 
cause. The fault with us seems to be a kind of apathy on the part 
of the masses who oppose or defend woman suffrage. Our legisla- 
ture naps over the question every year when it is presented, and 
dulness on one side quenches originality and freshness on the other. 
Our public men have not yet condescended seriously to consider a 
question which is growing in magnitude every year, and drawing 
to its side more and more of the marked and best people of tho 
community. Jacob Bright, in a speech before the House of Com- 
mons, hints that they do not always discuss these subjects there 
as earnestly as they ought. They “made merry,” he says, on a 
bill dealing with the property of married women in Scotland. 
“It was looked upon as something wild and extreme, although it 
was simply an honest bill which did nothing more than say that 
a woman should have what was her own.” He alludes to the 
change in the House since the passing of the Act of 1867 in 
regard to working-men. A mass of prejudice has disappeared 
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and no harm has followed, but much good. “Let the truth be 
spoken,” he says. “Women want to be in this position, not that 
any question they care about shall be settled exactly as they 
believe it ought to be, but that members of the House of Com- 
mons shall look at it from the woman’s point of view, as well as 
their own, being assured that if this were the case, justice would, 
undoubtedly, be done.” 

It is very pleasant to find that some of the ladies who are most 
prominent in the cause of education in England, have, during the 
past summer, given in their adherence to the cause of woman 
suffrage. Mrs. William Grey came forward for the first time at 
a drawing-room meeting at the house of Lady Anna Gore, 
Langton, saying it was the first time she had ever opened her 
lips in public on the subject, because she thought it was unwise 
for one person to try to do too much at once. The education 
movement had to fight against a great deal of prejudice, and it 
seemed a mistake to weight it with the still stronger prejudices 
against woman suffrage. But when it was stated in the House 
of Commons that none of the women who had been promoters of 
education were friends to woman suffrage, and those who helped 
in Girton College were especially mentioned, then her sister, Miss 
Sherreff (editor of the Woman’s Educational Union), and she 
herself felt it would be cowardly not to speak. She wished to 
declare that whatever value might be given to their judgment, 
founded on the experience of a long life, whatever influence they 
might possess, they wished the whole of that influence to be 
thrown into the woman suffrage scale. She had always believed 
it impossible to deny the suffrage claim; but she confesses that 
she was once indifferent to it. But ever since she began to work 
for women’s education, she had felt more and more that women 
would never get justice in education without the suffrage. 

We should be glad to have our valued women at the head of 
our educational movements in this country see this. They have 
undoubtedly been somewhat influenced in their projects here by 
the example of these ladies abroad in connection with university 
examinations, the lecture extension system, and the various move- 
ments started in England. We have fancied, sometimes, we saw 
in them the same indifference, if not opposition, to the cause of 
woman suffrage which Mrs. Grey confesses to in herself. It is 
not well, as she says, to attempt too many things at once. They 
have their work; all that is needed is a little sympathy on their 
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part as their contribution to the cause. Sympathy cannot, how- 
ever come without conviction; nor conviction without knowledge. 
We need to have our eyes open all the time, and to have our nat- 
ures ingenuous, that we may accept gradually the truth as it dawns 
upon us. We cannot at once leap at the acceptance of such a great 
social reform; but when by degrees we find women in spheres 
which our grandparents never dreamed of, and developing every- 
where powers which were once thought exceptional to a few, we 
are forced to the conviction that women must have complete 
liberty, whether it damage the body politic for awhile or not. 
Our own observation of existing facts ought to convince us that 
the casting of a vote cannot change the natural relation of woman 
to man, or, to her home, but will elevate the whole race of 
women in the scale of social existence. We hope, therefore, that 
our friends here will not fall behind the noble educators of Eng- 
land in making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the bear- 
ings of this great question of woman suffrage, and in declaring 
their sympathy when so convinced. 

Our valued worker in both causes, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, we 
see has been present at meetings the past season, and spoken a 
good word. We do not happen to find Mrs. E. D. Cheney’s name in 
our files of the papers, but they are of some weeks back, and she 
doubtless has done her part in this great work abroad. 

Our readers have perhaps seen, during the past season, the 
departure of two noble women in England,— Mrs. Caroline Chis- 
holm and Mrs. Jane E. Senior. Mrs. Chisholm was called the 
emigrants’ friend in Australia. Through her agency, eleven thou- 
sand persons were settled in homes there. The governor of 
Sydney at first regarded her as a mistaken but well-meaning 
philanthropist; but he soon changed his mind, and wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, praising her efforts, and desiring that the reforms she 
proposed should be carried out. Lord Grey, Mr. Lowe, and other 
public men, soon began to recognize her ability when they found 
she could send out emigrants at £12, when the government price 
was £18. Her influence grew every hour; at home it was said 
“to be enormous, and abroad unparalleled.” The governor 
allowed her the privilege of franking letters, a privilege only 
once before granted to a woman,—the wife of the President of 
the United States. Lord Stanley wrote to the governor asking 
him to express to Mrs. Chisholm the high sense he entertained of 
her services; and Mr. Lowe declared that her “mission was one 
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of the most original that was ever devised by man or woman.” 
In all her labors, it is said that she “never lost sight of those 
duties which are the dearest of all.” Her six children and her 
husband possessed her untiring love. 

The other lady, Mrs. Senior, was the sister of Thomas Hughes, 
Q.C. She was appointed, by the Right Honorable James Stan- 
field, President of the Local Government Board, first temporary, 
and afterwards permanent assistant inspector of the department, 
to inquire and report especially on the female departments of 
workhouses and workhouse-schools, and the care and education 
of pauper girls and the nursing of infants. We quote a few lines 
from some verses that appeared in Punch, which show what a 
feeling there was about her in England, as she was the first 
woman ever employed in such a capacity :— 


“Not for the bright face we shall see no more, 
Not for the sweet voice we no more shall hear, 
Not for the heart with kindness brimming o’er, 
Large charity, and sympathy sincere. 


“ These are not things that ask a public pen 
To blazon its memorial o’er her name; 
But, that in public work she wrought with men, 
And faced their frowns, and overlived their blame. 


“ Yet never swerved a hair’s-breadth from the line 
Of woman’s softness, gentleness, and grace ; 
But brought from these an influence to refine 
Rough tasks and squalid, and there leave its trace. 
* * * +. * * * * 
“ And so this noble and brave lady turned 
From glad life, luxury, and thronging friends 
That hung on her sweet voice, and only yearned 
To guide her holy work to useful ends.” 


* * * * * 
THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


M. de Pressensé has written an interesting letter of late to the 
English Independent, showing a good deal of anxiety for his 
church in France. Not this time in regard to its tendency 
towards liberalism, but another way. Three conspicuous men 
have gone back from the Free Church to the State Church of 
France. We have for some time seen that in Europe the extreme 
Evangelists much prefer to be free of governments, because they 
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can, in fact, be as dogmatic as they please; whereas, the sleepy 
governments will leave good men in their places, whether they 
subscribe to creeds or not. We are not sure that it is all dulness 
on the part of these governments, either. When they wake up to 
think about religion once in awhile, they are more likely to value 
the practical advantages which the nation gets from preachers, 
than to examine whether a man is orthodox or not. They are 
not sharp to hunt out heresy, and therefore the dogmatists do not 
like them. 

We do not say that M. de Pressensé is a dogmatist, but many 
of his party are dogmatists. He regrets to see three valuable 
men putting on again the yoke of bondage to the State. But it 
is evident that they have found the yoke heavier outside than 
inside the State. One ‘is M. Bersier, the most eloquent preacher 
of Paris. He is influenced by other motives, probably, than love 
of liberty alone. He is a man of sentiment. He loves the past 
with its old rituals, its grand music and ceremonies. Not long 
ago he introduced a service into his church something like that 
of the English Church, much to the horror of the old Calvinistic 
Huguenots. He goes so far as to talk about everybody’s being 
born into the Church, after the manner of the Anglican commun- 
ion, and our own Dr. Bushnell, who displeased the Connecticut 
divines as much as these men are alarming their co-religionists. 
The Orthodox Church of the last fifty years in this country has 
undoubtedly been much more strict on these points, as to who 
were church members, than the Pilgrim Fathers were. Our own 
Unitarian Church differs somewhat on these questions, although 
it has never laid down any law, or practically made any difference 
among those who “call themselves Christians,” whether they join 
the Church or not. Another of these men we speak of, who has gone 
back to the State Church in France, is M. Theodore Monod, son 
of M. Frederic Monod; another, M. Jean Bost. M. de Pressensé 

‘ alludes to a noted and “great sermon” which M. Bersier preached 
on the day of his installation, and says that he has been slowly 
coming to this step. These men argue that they have only waited 
for the National Church to reform herself in order to go back. 
This may be the case with M. Bost and M. Monod who seem to 
fancy that they have reéstablished their Confession of Faith. 

« We do not believe that M. Bersier is influenced by such consid- 
erations as these. He knows well, as M. de Pressensé hints, that 
the subscription to the old creed is still an optional matter, and 
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that new pastors can be consecrated every day without being 
obliged to adhere to it. M. Monod thinks that his revered father, 
the elder Monod, would take the same step as he, if he were 
living; but M. de Pressensé believes him mistaken; he thinks his 
father would never have been satisfied with “the mere display of 
a doctrinal banner from the high places of the Church. This 
shows plainly enough which way the wind blows in the so-called 
“ Free Church,” and what chance our liberals would have if they 
cut loose from the State. M. de Pressensé goes on to speak of 
M. Bersier’s sermon, just issued from the press, which he s&ys 
“has the importance of a manifesto.” Those of us who have 
heard M. Bersier preach at Paris, and found our attention even in 
a foreign tongue riveted to the speaker by his grace, perfect sim- 
plicity, warmth, and concentration of power, can understand the 
influence he must have over the community. His idea of the 
Church, says M. de Pressensé, is purely that of comprehension. 
All the baptized are regarded as belonging to it by right, without 
being required to make any confession of faith. This is the 
famous theory, M. de Pressensé says, of the educating Church, 
which brings about grave difficulties in times like these, when the 
body is divided against itself, and many become teachers of error. 
M. Bersier draws a distinction between the simple members of 
the Church and the electors, who ought to be obliged to sign an 
elementary confession of faith. That word elementary shows 
that M. Bersier would leave a larger loophole than M. de Pressensé, 
for all shades of believers; but we will follow M. de Pressensé. He 
says that if everybody is admitted “ pell-mell into the Church,” of 
course these electors, being chosen from the people, are not likely 
to be any more sound than the rest, which is certainly logical. 
We do not believe M. Bersier prides himself on being particularly 
logical. He is evidently weary of the intrigues and discord of a 
small orthodox clique, and thinks to find rest for his emotional 
nature in a Church which “is not of to-day or to-morrow, but 
connected with all the traditions of the past.” M. de Pressensé, 
on the other hand, believes in the Invisible Church, free from all 
ecclesiastical boundary lines, composed of professors of faith in 
Christ. Both men, we believe, have a great deal of truth on their 
side in spite of all the imperfections to be found in the Church of 
Christ below. M. Bersier wishes to realize, perhaps, Dean Stan- 
ley’s ideal of a great comprehensive Church which shall compose 
all Christian men and women, however much they differ, who can 
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agree on the simple truths of the primitive Church of Christ. 
Men grow up in such a Church, and need not be converted into it. 
Our good Athanase Coquerel, fils, whom the orthodox thought so 
heretic in regard to doctrines, kept up the old forms of the 
Church, and laid out his strength every year in fond devotion to 
his young catechumens, until he had graduated them into the 
fold. This idea is beautiful; and lovely are the recollections of 
those tender hours in the lives of many young souls, as we read 
them on the pages of the French, and more particularly the German, 
novel or biography. But there are also disadvantages. Why not? 
All institutions are imperfect here below, because men are imper- 
fect. We have known Lutherans who went to communion once 
a year because it was respectable, or because they wanted a mar- 
riage certificate, or from any reason except a religious one. On 
the other hand, the voluntary consecration of the soul to God at 
a maturer age, and a public profession of religion as was common 
in our Congregational churches, Orthodox, Unitarian, and others, 
is an experience of great value to many; and the custom undoubt- 
edly strengthens organized Christianity. M. de Pressensé speaks 
of the “error of believing that men are made Christians by nat- 
ural birth, rather than by the new birth and conversion.” It is 
true that many who grow up in the old State churches hold their 
religion very cheaply, and have no vital experience of it. But 
there are as many evils on the other side. The danger among 
so-called “ professing Christians” is, that they will under-estimate 
the outside world. And the worst of it is, the outside world 
underrates itself; thinks it has no business with religion, no favor 
with God, until it has succumbed to a technical conversion which 
it has no power to bring on itself. We think terrible harm is 
done to young people by this state of things, and their youth is 
often made godless and hardened between the voice of pleasure 
and the voice of conscience. These are the extremes in both 
systems, however, and there is no need of our taking dark views. 
Christianity, the gospel of Christ, is light and radiant, and will 
penetrate into the soul in spite of imperfect institutions, and still 
more imperfect men. The main thing is for each one of us in the 
communion where we are, to have so much vitality that we shall 
rouse the worldly and lethargic, on one side, or on the other side, 
sweeten and soften the narrowness and crudities of fellow-believ- 
ers, by the simple graces of a truly religious life. 


M. de Pressensé believes that M. Bersier is logically tending to 
15 
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Episcopalianism, and that he is therefore at variance even with 
the liberal evangelical school of his own church, which, in the 
Synod of 1872, frankly avowed adherence to the principle of (not 
the Confession of Faith) individual confession of faith. M. Ber- 
sier probably thinks he is going into larger liberty. Yet M. de 
Pressensé says, in concluding his letter, that “M. Bersier, with all 
his ability and well-earned influence, will never succeed in arrest- 
ing the onward movement of our religious body, though it may 
flag for the moment under a sense of weariness and depression.” 

All this discussion only proyes that liberty and truth are to be 
found now everywhere among all religious bodies, and that we 
are better able to see them in our own households of faith. 
Home is home be it ever so humble; and we would rather dwell 
under our own church-vine and fig-tree, however contracted, 
worshipping side by side with our neighbors, than to be a wan- 
derer on the wide free earth, with no loves or hates, no hopes or 
fears, no religious home. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Owing to the pressure of original articles this month, we are 
compelled to bring our notes of foreign periodicals within a small 
compass, and have only space to characterize some of the more 
important articles, and to give the titles of others. 

In our April number we referred to and outlined a review of 
Beyschlag and his studies on the Fourth Gospel by Hilgenfeld in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie 1877, I. Heft. 
Beyschlag’s latest views are now directly accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader in an article, bearing his own name, in the Contempo- 
rary Review for October, which seems to be a free reproduction 
of much of the matter contained in his articles in the Studien und 
Kritiken, since collected, republished, and entitled Zur Johanneis- 
chen Frage. Beyschlag contends strenuously for the historical 
character of this gospel, and, indeed, for its historical superiority to 
the synoptics. “The faith of the Evangelist,” he affirms, “ was no 
mere faith in an idea, but faith in a saving fact and history, and he 
could not, therefore, have arbitrarily constructed it from an ideal 
point of view, as to him it would be too sacred to have allowed it.” 
This position in regard to the Prologue is completely established, 
he thinks, by the rest of the gospel,—by the consideration that 
the Evangelist recognizes specific saving facts without which the 
world could not have been redeemed, and which the historical 
Jesus alone—not the Logos as such—could have experienced,— 
namely, death and resurrection. That the Fourth Gospel is an 
artistic composition to a much greater extent than the others, and 
that an idea is intended to be the foundation of it, Beyschlag does 
not dispute. He acknowledges that— 


This idea may be described as the conflict of the divine light with the 
darkness of this world; and this conflict we may trace as it is progres- 
sively developed through the gospel. But the real question in debate is 
this: Did the author substitute this idea upon which as a basis the actual 
life of Jesus might be described with perfect truth, in place of the reality 
itself? Did he make it the very motive of his choice and narration of 
events, or did he work it into a didactic romance made up of fragments 
out of the Synoptists, together with his own inventions, at the expense of 
the real history? Now this last is the postulate with which Baur sets to 
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work, and the conclusion that the Evangelist is not actuated by an his- 
torical spirit is employed to prove its correctness. 


We must refer readers to the article itself for the argument 
which contains several strong points, by which this position is 
met. The conclusion is reached that — 


The truth of John’s representation of the course of the Saviour’s public 
life, is not to be doubted on any principle of historical criticism. What 
his relation was to the facts of the gospel narrative is seen by his superior 


knowledge; and not only by that, but by his having evidently been an 
eye-witness. 


A cognate subject to that just noticed, we find in Die Kirchen- 
politische Tendenz der Apostelgeschichte, by C. Wittichen in the 
Jahrbiicher fir Protestantische Thevlogie, 1877, No. 4. Witti- 
chen differs both from Scholten and Hilgenfeld in his view of the 
aim or tendency of the Acts of the Apostles. He does not regard 
it as the work of a Pauline defender who aimed to heal the 
breach between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, but refers it to 
that literature of the second century, whose aim was to wrest from 
Gentile Christianity its victory over Judaism, and to stay the 
defeat which the latter had begun to suffer in the latter half of 
that century. This aim is pursued in different ways according as 
the writer belonged to the strong or the mild Jewish-Christian 
element. The general method of this book, however, is that of 
an annexation which makes, indeed, certain concessions to the 
Apostle to the Gentiles and to Gentile-Christianity, but sacrifices 
the independence of both to Jewish-Christianity. 

Related to the preceding is a review by Henry Soulier in the 
Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie of Les Idées Religieuses 
En Palestine A ? Epoque de Jésus-Christ, by Edmond Stapfer. 

“Did Jesus know Greek?” is the question asked in an article in 
the Dublin University Magazine, for October which is answered 
in the affirmative: “It is reasonable to regard him as not less 
cultured than his disciples and followers. His manifest aquaint- 
ance with Greek-written thought speaks for itself and is its own 
argument.” 

Alex. Taylor Innes’ second article on “The Trial of Jesus 
Christ,” in the Contemporary Review for October, treats of the 
Roman trial, The conclusion of both articles is summed up in a 
single paragraph : — 


We have found that it was a double trial, and that both parts of it were 
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conducted with a certain regard to the forms of the two most famous 
jurisprudences of the world. In both the judges were unjust, and the 
trial was unfair; yet in both the right issue was substantially raised ; 
and in both that issue was the same. Jesus Christ was truly condemned 
on a double charge of treason. He died because, in the Ecclesiastical 
Council, he claimed to be the Son of God and the Messiah of Israel, and 
because before the world-wide tribunal he claimed to be “ Christ, a king.” 


In the same number of the Contemporary Review there is a 
superfluous article “On the Divine Guidance of the Church,” by 
the Bishop of Salisbury. 

“M. Renan’s new volume”—the fifth of his History of the 
Origins of Christianity” —is reviewed in the Fortnightly 
for October by the author of Supernatural Religion, who finds 
himself led to results which differ considerably from those of 
Renan. 

“Does God Grow?” is the title of a transcendental article in 
the Dublin University Magazine for September. There is a 
portrait and sketch of Rev. H. R. Haweis in the same magazine 
for October. 

“The Sects of the Commonwealth” is an elaborate paper in the 
British Quarterly Review for October, which finds that the past 
divisions in Protestantism marked the reality of its freedom and 
its interest in religious truth, but longs for a time when the oscil- 
lations of opinion shall gradually assume a more diminished 
range. In the “Contemporary Literature” of this magazine 
is a notice of Kuenen’s Zhe Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 
which hardly does justice to the unquestionable scientific method 
of this book. Dr. Kuenen, it thinks, strips the prophets stark 
naked and tramples the vouchers of their heavenly call into the 
dust; yet honors them for the sternness of their conscience and 
their clear grasp of monotheism. “There is fairness in Kuenen’s 
treatment of opponents; but it is war to the knife.” Dr. Geike’s 
The Life and Words of Christ receives a long notice. In 
literary skill, descriptive eloquence, suggestive criticism, and fin- 
ished scholarship, it places it below Canon Farrar’s work; but 
praises it f-r the vast amount of important information concern- 
ing the scenes and circumstances of our Lord’s life which it has 
brought together. The second and third volumes of Keim’s 
History of Jesus of Nazara leaves us, it thinks, with a very 
vague conception of Christ, “though most that he says about the 
development of his human consciousness is profoundly, beauti- 
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fully true.” Professor Pfleiderer’s Paulinism, in which it is 
proposed “to determine Paul’s doctrine, by evolving the nucleus 
of Paul’s faith in Christ at his conversion in connection with the 
presuppositions of his Jewish theology,”— it regards as “a supreme 
instance of subjective dogmatizing.” 

The article on “Christianity in India,” in Fraser’s Magazine 
for October, is rather discouraging to foreign missionary work. 
It recognizes the changes in Indian life which are directly trace- 
able to the influence of European civilization, but says: 


Among the native population Christianity has made no progress. 
There are more missions, more missionaries, more money spent in the 
work of propagating the gospel, and not less zeal displayed; but there 
have been no corresponding results. There are no converts. The gospel 
has been preached far and wide; but it has met with no acceptance, nor, 
save to the missionary mind which hopes against hope, are there any 
indications that it will do so; rather the contrary. Among the Moham- 
medans generally, and among certain classes of the Hindoos, there has 
arisen of late years a religious revival, the effect of which is hostile to 
Christianity. In place of an indifferent or defensive attitude, one of 
aggression has been substituted. 

Of their present failure to make converts, no men are more conscious 
than the missionaries themselves; but they do not, on that account, con- 
sider that their labors have been unproductive. Some among them think 
that they can perceive some mental improvement among the natives 
which they regard as the forerunner of their acceptance of Christianity. 
Others who do not perceive such movement, or who like myself differ- 
ently interpret it, are content with knowing that they have scattered the 
good seed, thrown the bread of life on the waters, and await with a 
simple faith that time when God shall cause the seed to germinate, the 
bread to return. But the future is a matter of speculation; we can 
speak with confidence only of the present. The present failure of the 
missionaries is indisputable. To what is this failure to be attributed? 


The Dublin University Magazine for September has an article 
on “Indian Anomalies,” which shows some of the defects of the 
English system of government and education in India. 

“Philosophy since Kant,” the “ Philosophy of Giordano Bruno,” 
“The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” and “The Essence and 
Task of Philosophy,” are treated in the Philosophische Monats- 
hefte 1877, I. und II. Heft. 

The Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissenschaftliche Philosophie con- 
siders the “ Relation of Psychology to Philosophy,” the “Idea of 
Substantiality,” the “Philosophical and Mathematical Conception 
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of the Infinite,” the “Idea of Experience,” and the “Origin of 
Society from the stand-point of a Sociological Selection-Theory.” 

The Quarterly Journal of Science has a good article on “The 
Scientific Method,” which shows that it is necessarily limited ; and 
that it leads us to recognize our own ignorance and the vastness 
of the problems presented for solution. There is an interesting 
paper on “Our Six-footed Rivals,” and the significance of the 
“Phenomena of Ontogenesis in Reference to the Evolution 
Hypothesis.” 

Richard A. Proctor, who is so much at home in the stars, 
condescendingly comes down to pay his respects to the “Gorilla 
and other Apes,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine. We do not say 
that Mr. Proctor has no right to do this, but hope that theolo- 
gians will be accorded the equal right of leaving their special 
sphere to consider the claims of this conspicuous family. 

Those interested in mental science will find an entertaining 
article on “Insanity in Ancient Greece and Rome” in the Jour- 
nal of Mental Science, July; and “Legislation for the Insane” is 
treated in the Contemporary Review for October. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for October considers “ American Di- 


plomacy in the East,” and severely criticises Mr. Schuyler, the 
American Consul-General and Secretary of Legation at Constan- 
tinople. 

The Deutsche Rundschau devotes an article to President 
Hayes. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Salvation Here and Hereafter. Sermons and Essays. By the 
Rev. John Service, Minister of Inch. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1877. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. 

In our time, when, amid the materialistic tendency of much of 
modern thought and the ritualistic tendency of much of modern 
worship, the keenest observers find discouraging signs for the 
future of religion, there is one sign of the hopeful and encourag- 
ing sort which cannot be over-estimated. The brave, strong 
words spoken by the religious leaders in the different churches, 
all ring true to the same chords, and utter the harmonies of a 
broad and progressive Christianity. The Unitarian communion 
may well be content to be no longer the only exponent of the 
views which it taught so long, bearing the reproach of being an 
undogmatic Christianity, and, like its Master, “suffering without 
the camp” of organized Christendom, when the same truth is 
proclaimed by men like Robertson, Stanley, Tulloch,—and to 
these the name of Service must now be added. It is true that 
sermons like these command a wider audience not only by the 
message which they bring, but by the place where it is spoken: a 
free gospel proclaimed among the churches which are held by the 
old confessions and by their recognized teachers, is a novelty to 
many, and, even to those who are familar with it, has a sound of 
novelty from the unexpected quarter whence it comes. But its 
power is not only in this negative kind. There is a timbre (to 
borrow a word from the singer’s vocabulary) in these sermons,— 
a quality of tone, sincere and searching, which gives them a 
thoroughly individual character, and makes them fresh even in 
their most familiar statements. The same truth sounds very 
differently and looks very differently when approached from a 
new point of view; and it may well be that liberalized orthodoxy 
has some notes to contribute to the Broad Church harmony, 
which were not sounded in their full compass by the purely 
Unitarian school of religious teaching. Every one of these ser- 
mons, by a minister of the Church of Scotland, is a protest against 
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Calvinism; but they proceed always by the true method, substi- 
tuting for a partial and imperfect conception, one sweeter and 
broader and nobler. 

Not the least of Mr. Service’s gifts is the power of pithy, forci- 
ble statements which he possesses to a rare degree. Never 
descending into slang or vulgarity of any kind, he is a master of 
“the way of putting things” in straightforward speech, and his 
illustrations come as naturally into their place as wild flowers 
bloom; while in not a few passages he rises to genuine spiritual 
eloquence of a very high kind. He has, also, that spiritual 
insight, which is the first requisite of a religious teacher in our 
time, and which so remarkably characterized Robertson. The 
gospel which this free, wholesome volume teaches, is well stated 
in his sermon on “God’s Many Among Christians.” It is “the 
religion of Christ,—to love righteousness and truth and good- 
ness with all your heart and soul and strength and mind, and to 
believe that God, who is over all, and is the beginning and the 
end of all, is all that you love; to pity, and believe in a pity 
which comprehends all that lives and breathes; to wish for the 
good of all men in this world and the next, and to trust in the 
Almighty, to whom that good must be precious; to feel that our 
little life is not bounded by endless realms of chaos and old night, 
peopled with shapes of fear and horror, but is islanded in the 
deep of the eternal charity and kindness: to doubt and yet more 
to trust; to feel that much is the mystery of man’s existence and 
God’s ways, but that to live and breathe is to hope good, aye, 
abundance of good, for all that live and breathe, from the Source 
and Fountain of life and all our gladness.” 

These noble, thoughtful, generous discourses cannot fail to win 
a wide audience, and to teach many how truly faith and freedom 
are at home together. 


The Science o # Language, Linguistics, Philology, Etymology. 
ov 


By Abel elacque. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. 
Teale: Chapman & Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1877. 


Among the many “Libraries” of different kinds which, under 
the management of various publishers, undertake to supplement 
the encyclopedias with series of treatises on the innumerable 
branches of modern knowledge, the “Library of Contemporary 


Science,” of which the present volume is the first, promises to be 
16 
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of great value. There is no nobler fruit of the studies of the 
nineteenth century, than the science of philology in all its 
branches. It seems incredible that only a few years over a 
century have elapsed since Anquetil du Perron brought back to 
France from the East the results of his linguistic discoveries in 
India. In that space of time astronomy has not wrought a 
greater change in our conception of the sky, nor geology in that 
of the earth, than the labors of linguistic and philological students 
in the science of language. Formerly, a philological scholar was 
fully equipped if he knew the sacred and the two classical 
tongues, and added to them one or two modern European lan- 
guages; but now he must know something about a large part of 
the four hundred and ninety-nine varieties of human speech which 
are, or have been, spoken somewhere on the face of the globe, to 
say nothing of their countless dialects. 

This manual gives a good outline sketch of this vast subject, 
with the lucidity of method and the clearness and charm of 
style which distinguish the best French treatment even of the 
most scientific subjects. 

The monosyllabic, the agglutinating, and the inflected lan- 
guages are treated in successive chapters, the family relations of 
the different members are traced, and the most characteristic 
features of each are briefly indicated. M. Hovelacque has small 
regard for the theory of a Turanian group of languages, which 
still holds its place in most English treatises. He is a strong 
polygenist — a believer in the independent origin of the different 
branches of the human family,—and his evolutionist sympathies 
lead him occasionally into a very unscientific heat of expression 
against his opponents. To him “the biblical or clerical feeling” 
is “the spirit of infatuation and medieval darkness.” But it is 
only occasionally that he thus descends from the serener air. 

The chart indicating the distribution of the various tongues 
upon the earth’s surface, which has been added by the translator, 
is very useful. His occasional practice, however, of inserting his 
corrections of his author in the midst of the original text, rather 
than in foot-notes, is to be reprehended as a breach of the literary 
courtesies, even though the corrections be of substantial value; nor 
can we admire the readiness with which he applies such phrases 
as “empty clamor” and “false sentiment” to those who differ 
from some of his views in regard to the propriety of the term 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” as against “ Old English.” 
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History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Impor- 
tance. By F. A. Lange, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
Universities of Ziirich and Marburg. In three volumes. Vol- 
ume I, 


Natural Law. An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have begun the publication, in 
connection with Tribner & Co., of London, of an important series 
of works, under the title of the “ English and Foreign Philosoph- 
ical Library.” It is the design of the projectors to furnish, in the 
original or in translations, discussions of vital philosophical ques-. 
tions. The first volume of Lange’s History of Materialism, is 
the initial volume of the Library. Lange’s work has been brought 
to the attention of many readers, by Professors Huxley and Tyn- 
dall. In his Lay Sermons, Huxley speaks of it as “a very remark- 
able work, a good translation of which would be a great service 
to philosophy in England.” Tyndall in his Belfast address men- 
tioned Lange, “a non-materialist, in his excellent History of Ma- 
terialism, to the spirit and to the letter of which I am equally in- 
debted.” The work is not only a history, but also “an exposition 
of principles.” Upon the completion of the translation we hope 
to give to the readers of the Review an adequate idea of what 
Tyndall has more lately declared “one of the very best books our 
age has seen.” 

Miss Simcox in her Natural Law, which forms the fourth vol- 
ume in order of the library, discusses with great ability the ques- 
tion 6f law in its relations to morals and religion. No question 
can be more pertinent to-day, no discussion more inviting, in phi- 
josophy. A full notice of Miss Simcox’s book will soon appear 
in the pages of the Review. N. P. G. 


Sursum Corda. Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. Compiled by 
the Editor of Quiet Hours, Sunshine in the Soul, etc. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


We can heartily recommend this little book as admirably 
adapted to its purpose. It is so light as to be easily held in the 
hand. It is neatly bound. The type and paper make it pleasant 
to the eye. The selections are just what they should be, varied 
in tone and form, yet meeting the wants of the sick and suffering, 
sympathizing with their sorrows, and so entering into their hearts 
as to lift them up into communion with the highest influences for 
comfort and strength. 
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History of the City of New York. Parts XI. and XII. By 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

These numbers are full of lively interest, treating of the vari- 
ous governors, — Hunter, Burnet, etc.; narrating many interesting 
facts in regard to the Six Nations, whose chiefs begged the Colo- 
nists not to sell their people rum, and giving some fine portrait- 
ures of the men and women of the day. 


Journal of the National Indian Association. In aid of Social 
Progress in India. London. 1877. 
This journal was started by the late Miss Mary Carpenter, and 
contains valuable memorials of her in prose and verse. 


Seeman’s Classical Mythology. Edited by G. H. Bianche, B.A. 
With sixty-four illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This is a convenient little book for those whose memories are 

napping on the old mythological stories, and the illustrations 

make it a valuable hand-book to the lover of art. 
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